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or More For Life 


For you, life income beginning at end of stipulated period— 

For your wife, life income, beginning immediately if you die— 

Should you both die before 20 annual payments have been made, the 
income will be continued to your heirs until 20 payments in all have 
been made. 


Some men leave an estate which the widow may lose by unwise 
investment. 

How much better it is to leave an InCome for Life Guaranteed 
by The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, with assets 
larger than those of any other insurance company. 

The Mutual Life has paid policy holders more than any other 
company in existence, it having disbursed over $690,000,000. 
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Che March of Events 


plenty to read that the value of the great 

staple crops in the United States in 1905 
was more than six billion dollars. But this 
bounty of Nature is the very basis of our pros- 
perity. Nor is this all that is to be said about the 
most valuable harvest that we ever gathered; 
for the most important fact is the improvement 
that it indicates in the practice of agriculture. 
It was a good year—an uncommonly good 
year; but it was a year also of intelligent work. 
We are beginning to see in the statistics of 
production the results of scientific methcds. 
We have better breeds of wheat, which make 
larger yields, better. breeds of corn, better 
breeds of cotton; we make better butter and 
more of it; and so on down the whole list cf 
staple products. The tilling of the soil is at 
last coming to be with us one of the exact 
sciences. 

The increase in the value of farms in the 
United States during the last five years is esti- 
mated by the Secretary of Agriculture at more 
than six billion dollars. This increase has 
been caused only in part by the growth of 
population; for the growth of population has 
not been abnormal and there are yet almcst 
immeasurable stretches of cheap, good land— 
not free land, but cheap land. The increase 
in value has come mainly because of better 
methods of culture and therefore of a greater 
productive value. “Every sunset during the 
past five years,” says Secretary Wilson, “has 
Tegistered an increase of $3,400,000 in the 
value of the farms of this country.” 

The dullest of all dull things, as a rule, is 


| GIVES one only a vast, vague idea of 


a table of crop reports; but it is a stupid man 
who does not see a large meaning in sucha 
list of values as these, taken from the report 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, of our farm 
products for 1905: 


$1,216,000,000 
665,000,000 


Milk and butter 
Cotton 
\U UGE |e ne aA eo 


605,000,000 
575,000,000 
525,000,000 
5 20,000,000 
282,000,000 
138,000,000 
18 jail (2a Reece Senne oe ee are ee 58,000,000 
TODACCOL 28 ssc: 


A eS eee Ao a 5 52,000,000 
Sugar cane and sugar beets....... 


50,000,000 
13,892,000 


The enthusiasm hardly needs restraint, 
then, which declares that the most important 
work for the future of our country is the work 
done by our best agricultural colleges, at ex- 
periment stations, in school-gardens—by every 
agency which shall show the profit and the 
dignity and the pleasure of using the soil as 
an inexhaustible source of fruitfulness instead 
of a hard taskmaster of incompetent men— 
as a laboratory and not as a mine; and farm- 
ing as an occupation for men of the highest 
training and not for the left-over man who 
scratches reluctant and unresponsive fields 
for the hard living that his own ignorance has 
held him down to. For instance, the story 
in this magazine of the prosperity of the cot- 
ton farmer in the Seuth tells more than all 
the vast volume of literature about cotton 
that filled the world for three-quarters of a 
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century of wasteful and ignorant culture, and 
it is a safe prediction that we are within sight 
of the time when the cotton-grower in the old 
Slave States will become the most prosperous 
tiller of the earth. Yet our dairies have a 
future almost if not quite as great; and the 
hay crop is a source of wealth hardly yet 
understood—fer that matter, we are only 
beginning to know how to grow fruit. Almost 
every item in the list prods the imagination 
in the same way. 

What a fair sight it is fast coming to be— 
this most productive strip of the continent 
that we own and are just beginning to learn 
to till! 


THE VERY CENTRE OF POLITICAL CORRUPTION 


OW WE are getting to the heart of the 
matter—by the serious movement to 
compel the accurate publication of the re- 
ceipt and of the expenditure of every dollar 
of political campaign funds. If this can be 
brought about we may not indeed be at the end 
of all political corruption, but we shall have 
taken so long a step toward it that all other 
steps will be easier. 

Mr. Perry Belmont, of New York, has 
brought together on a national committee to 
further this movement, as regards national 
campaigns, a number of distinguished and 
earnest. men, most of whom stand for civic 
uprightness; and, if they keep up the work in 
a right way, we may see such a reform brought 
about at last. 

The old popular notion was that the use of 
money in directly buying venal votes was the 
greatest shame of the Republic. Shame deep 
enough surely that is; but there is a worse 
evil than that—the evil of corporation control 
and blackmail. We have got farther away 
from a truly representative government of 
the people by the use of corporation money 
in politics than by the direct purchase of venal 
voters. For the real mischief is not the direct 
corruption of the electorate, but the control 
of franchises and of legislation by the owners 
of corporate machinery for the suppression of 
economic as well as political freedom. Every 
boss has a financial machine of some sort; for 
his business requires money and his power 
rests on his ability to confer substantial favors 
or to levy blackmail—generally on both. 

Take the example of the Republican ma- 
chine in New York. That venerable political 
corruptionist, Senator Platt (whose own 
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hands, it is said, have always been clean— 
what difference does that make?) testified in 
the insurance investigation that he received 
regularly $10,000 a year and sometimes more 
from one of the life insurance companics for 
the state campaign fund; and these payments 
were made and received and used as protec- 
tion-money, of course. This is the plain En- 
glish of it. This revelation caused no surprise; 
and everybody knows that the insurance com- 
panies are not the only victims. Everybody 
knows that most great corporations whose 
business is such that they can be- “held up” 
are regularly taxed by both political parties— 
by each alike when it is in power or has hope 
of winning an election. 

The evil is two-edged. It keeps politics and 
legislation corrupt and it corrupts corporation 
management. No corporation can honestly 
pay money to a campaign fund without the 
consent, at least, of its board of directors, nor 
perhaps without the consent of all its stock- 
holders. It may lawfully make such pay- 
ments, but still not honestly; for every such 
payment is a part of a necessarily corrupting 
relation. The only voter is the individual. 
The only proper contributor to any political 
fund is the individual. 

If the movement to cause an honest publi- 
cation of the receipt and the expenditure of 
every dollar that is spent fo1 political purposes 
results in enforceable laws, all other political 
“‘reforms’’ on the horizon will seem small in 
comparison. For this evil is the central evil 
of all our system. And the public mood is 
now ripe to deal with it. 


THE CHURCH AND CORPORATION CORRUPTION 


HE PROPER conduct of corporations, 
which is simply. bringing back respon- 
sibility to the individual, is a religious as well 
as a political need. The recent Interchurch 
Conference held in New York adopted a reso- 
lution that 
“All unrighteous political and commercial customs 
of rich and poor shall be brought to the bar of con- 
science by faithful preachers, teachers, and _ pub- 
licists, and especially that the pernicious doctrine 
that ‘corporations have no souls’ shall be set aside 
for Milton’s great teaching that nations and therefore 
parties and all associations are ‘moral persons,’ to 
the end that the highest standards of honor and 
honesty that men set for themselves in individual 
action may be maintained also when they act to 
gether, whether in religion or politics.” 
Now this is a very long-winded way of say- 
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ing that men who conduct corrupt corpora- 
tions will be damned; but it says it. It says 
it, however, in language that the corporation 
grafter who pays high pew rent will hardly 
consider personal. He doesn’t mind Miltonian 
phrases. The only thing that will startle 
him is plainer speech and unmistakable action 
—action that will come home to him in his 
social life. If the church is in earnest, let it 
put such a man out because he pays corpora- 
tion blackmail to Tammany Hall or to Tom 
Platt. And let him suffer social ostracism. 
Then he will begin to suspect that the church 
and society are in earnest. 

But it is a gain that a great church body 
should address itself to the subject directly, 
in any language; for it is an indication of the 
rising moral earnestness of the people whom 
the church represents. 


SOCIAL PUNISHMENT FOR CORPORATE 
MISDEEDS 


HE proper regulation of corporations 
is really simpler than it has seemed— 
or would be simpler if we had the social 
courage to apply the same punishment for 
corporate sins that we apply for purely 
private wrongdoing. A common thief is not 
tolerated in the company of decent people, but 
many a man who commits theft under the 
cover of a corporation is tolerated, and may 
even be honored. A coarse, common briber 
is shunned by respectable folk. But the 
manager of a great corporation who bribes a 
legislative committee or debauches an elec- 
torate to get control of a board of aldermen 
is many a time not held to personal social 
accountability. A private trustee who mis- 
appropriates trust funds loses standing. It 
has not been so with trustees of insurance 
companies, for example. 

There is little probability that severe 
social punishment will be visited on such 
sinners, at least until they are exposed by 
legislative committees or some such machinery. 
But we are surely moved forward somewhat 
by recent events toward such a desirable 
state of public opinion. In the meantime it 
is well for us to remember that social life and 
business life have all the weapons in their hands 
that are necessary to bring corporations 
under the same code that applies to individ- 
uals. Enactments of Congress and of legis- 
latures and all the machinery of the courts 


and of the criminal law are less powerful - 


than the strict enforcement of such a code 
of social condemnation would be. 


THE PUBLIC VERDICT ON THE INSURANCE 
SCANDALS 


HE insurance investigation has been con- 

ducted as rapidly as such work can well 

be carried on, and Mr. Hughes, the attorney 

of the Legislative Committee, has done his 
task remarkably well. 

It would require years of inquiry of this 
kind to bring to light all the inner workings 
of the great companies; but fortunately all 
the details of mismanagement are not neces- 
sary for the public to make up its mind about 
the case. The judgment of the public is likely 
to be wrong about many details, but not about 
the main matter. And the main matter is 
simple. 

The money of policy holders has been mis- 
applied for personal gain, it has been used 
in personal speculation, it has been used to 
corrupt politics. These are the main items. 
And the conclusion that the public has drawn 
is that the management of these companies 
has been simply—rotten. The men who 
have managed them must go—all the men 
who have been real actors in this disgraceful 
play. The management of the Equitable was 
changed before the investigation was begun. 
The management of the Mutual followed; 
and there are other changes that are bound to 
come. ‘There will, of course, be changes, too, 
in the conduct of the life insurance business. 
There will, perhaps, never again come a time 
when agents will be able to sell high-priced 
policies for exorbitant commissions; and the 
foolish ‘“‘race for business” at any cost by 
these companies has ceased forever. Men will 
insure their lives with a better knowledge of 
the policies that they buy. 

Two other results promise to follow these 
disclosures. They are in a sense collateral 
but none the less certain. ‘The men who have 
profited by these loose methods will never 
regain the public confidence. Their exposures 
may be the subject of jocular remarks in Wall 
Street; but throughout the country they are 
the subjects only of the severest condemna- 
tion. In fact, many men, who were not in 
the inner circle of “insurance society,” but 
who associated with these princely manipu- 
lators of other people’s money, and many 
men who traded with them—brokers and 
bankers and the like—will long live under 
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suspicion. Some of them may live under 
unjust suspicion. But they cannot escape it. 
The country has made up its mind that prac- 
tically everybody who had to do with the 
“insurance ring,” in some way profited by it. 
The other collateral result is the increasing 
distrust of boards of directors in most large 
corporations. The names of “great finan- 
ciers”’ as directors of companies will not again 
be good to conjure with for some time to 
come. 

So far has the public distrust gone that men 
continue to surrender their policies—at a loss, 
ofcourse. But they prefer their small present 
“surrender”? cash value to their uncertain 
value in the future. This is a grave mistake. 
Every one of these companies under investiga- 
tion is solvent and will remain so. The 
abuses that the investigation has revealed 
have ceased, or will cease. A policy in any 
one of them is safer and has a greater value 
now than it before had at any recent time. 

But this very folly of surrendering policies 
shows the deep-seated distrust that the public 
feels, of the whole group of companies and of 
all the men who have had to do with them. 
It is an exhibition of short-sightedness in 
business, but it is an exhibition also of pro- 
found and widespread disgust and distrust. 


THE FREIGHT RATE QUESTION—A SIMPLE 
PROPOSITION 


T IS too early, when this paragraph is 
written, to make any prediction about 
the passage by the Senate of a bill to regulate 
railroad rates. But it is not hazardous to 
say that the President’s underlying idea 
has very steadily gained public favor; and 
it is a safe prediction that some bill, which 
shall embody this underlying idea, will 
become a law—if not during this Congress 
then during some other. Or, a reasonable 
measure failing, we shall be in danger of 
radical and dangerous legislation at the next 
turn of the opinion of the discontented. 
The essential reasonableness of the Presi- 
dent’s idea has won favor as it has come to be 
understood. At first it was grossly misunder- 
stood and misrepresented. He was accused 
of wishing to reduce freight rates. Any 
reduction, we were told, would be a severe 
blow at railroad prosperity and therefore 
at the prosperity of the country. Yet he had 
never proposed a reduction in rates. A 
reduction in particular rates might (and 
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doubtless would) be an incident in the en. 
forcement of any regulative law. But quite 
as often (and doubtless oftener) such regula- 
tion as the President has proposed would 
prevent large shippers from beating down 


rates. The aim of the President, as he 
has repeatedly explained, is to prevent 
unjust discrimination—this and _ nothing 


more. 

The rates charged for hauling things are 
determined as the price of other things is 
determined—by demand, by competition, 
by the cost of the service and by other 
such forces. This is not a subject for govern- 
mental determination, any more than the 
price of any other commodity is. But a rail- 
road is a public servant; it can tax industries 
out of existence; it can make and unmake 
men’s fortunes and the fortunes of commun- 
ities; and, since it owes its right to life to the 
public, the public has the right to demand 
that it shall deal with men and communities 
without unjust discrimination. That is the 
whole contention in a nut shell. When the 
public comes thoroughly to understand this, 
even the obstructive Senate will at last be 
forced to yield. 


A SECOND AWAKENING OF THE NORTHWEST 
HERE is to be a new era of railroad 
construction in the Northwestern and 
Pacific Coast states during the next two or 
three years. Eleven great corporations and 
about twenty-five small independent com- 


panies have definite plans to build 6,620 miles ° 


at an estimated cost from 220 millions to 300 
millions. Besides this, the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul road will build 1,500 miles to 
the coast, and there are rumors of a similar 
extension of the Chicago & Northwestern, or 
an extension of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy to Salt Lake City. 

This means a second awakening of the West. 
The first awakening followed the completion of 
the Great Northern road to Seattle, which 
was in turn followed by the completion of 
the Canadian Pacific to Victoria. 

It would not be surprising if the next five 
years saw 10,000 miles of railway added to 
the existing lines in the Northwestern and 
Pacific Coast states. The resources of those 
states are coming to be understood. Promo- 
ters and railroad owners are not philanthro- 
pists. They are business men seeking busi- 
ness profits. They have carefully calculated 
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WHY THE SENATE IS WHAT IT IS 


the productive value of the country which 
they seek to develop. 

Messrs. Hill, Harriman, Van Horne, Lord 
Strathcona and many others have amassed 
great fortunes by the building of their rail- 
ways. They have made cities at Portland, 
Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Victoria, Winnipeg, 
and hundreds of towns have grown up through- 
out a region that, thirty years ago, lay prac- 
tically closed to commerce except along the 
coast. The values that have thus far been 
developed in this vast region are but the 
beginning of a growth in production, in trans- 
portation and in wealth. 


WHY THE SENATE IS WHAT IT IS 


AND frauds in Oregon, sensational mag- 
azine articles written in Boston, the 
insurance investigations in New York, revela- 
tions about the beef trust in Chicago, the 
criminal courts in St. Louis, the large vote 
in New York City for Mr. Hearst, the agitation 
for and against the Federal regulation of 
railroad rates—in a word, every misdeed in 
corporate activity and every protest against 
such misdeeds, whether sane or sensational, 
leads the public thought instantly to the 
Senate of the United States. There could 
not be a more startling proof of the change 
that the Senate has undergone. The people 
now seldom think of it as a body of repre- 
sentatives of the States, but rather as a body 
of representatives of Great Interests. For 
whenever a corporate abuse is exposed, a 
Senator is hit. 

Startling as the change has been in the 
Senate’s relations to the public, it has been 
anatural and inevitable change, for it is the 
direct result of the activity of the corporation 
in politics. The Senate is the part of the 
National Government that could most easily 
be controlled by corporations. The Presidency 
cannot be reckoned on. Even when the 
party machinery moves regularly a Roosevelt 
or a Bryan or a Cleveland may become a 
party nominee. The Supreme Court is of 
life-long tenure and retains much of its 
proper, dignified aloofness. The House is 
close to the people, and its members are 
elected every two years. Moreover, every 
rural district in the Union has a representa- 
tive. But the Senate is not chosen by 
popular vote—except, in effect, in recent 
years in a few states—and a Senator’s term is 
six years. The Great Interests have more or 
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less control of many legislatures. It is easy, 
therefore, to select men of their own political 
philosophy. And the Senate is controlled by 
a few men who have the chairmanships ot 
the important committees. A little group of 
strong personalities, therefore, can block or 
change or defeat important legislation so 
completely as to make the President, the 
House, and the Supreme Court practically 
powerless. 

That is, in fact, the conditions under which 
we are now living. Senator Aldrich and the 
little group about him have more power to 
obstruct than all men in all other departments 
of the Government have to construct govern- 
mental policies—at least up to the point 
where something like a popular rebellion 
begins. 

It is easy to call this obstructive group a 
criminal group—as in a way it is. But such 
a labeling does not explain it nor hint of a 
remedy. For the concentration of power in 
this group of men is a necessary result of the 
entrance of the corporation into politics. 
Begin where you will, you will reach this 
conclusion. For example, consider a local 
struggle for a street-car franchise in some city. 
The corporation that has it finds it “‘neces- 


sary’’ at some turn of affairs to control the 
city council or to elect a friendly mayor. 
The next step is to control a legislature or to 


elect a friendly governor. By this time the 
corporation has come to pay a large part of 
the political expenses of the city and the 
state campaigns, and it has developed a 
man—probably a successful attorney—who 
has acquired a skill in ‘‘managing men,” who 
feels a larger political ambition. A senator- 
ship in time comes within his reach. By this 
time he is rich; his family, too, may have 
social ambitions which can be (or which he 
thinks can be) more easily gratified in Wash- 
ington than at home. To the Senate, then, 
he goes—a man of whom the people would 
never have thought for such an honor. 
Or the road to the Senate may be, not a 
street railway franchise but a_ railroad 
attorneyship, a trust attorneyship—almost 
any form of corporation activity in politics. 

Now, most of such men are not conscious 
corruptionists. They are simply the natural 
products of a system of politics for ‘‘ protect- 
ing’’ some “interest”? or other. Their polit- 
ical philosophy is the philosophy of business 
success; and business success in corporation 
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life means “protection” from hostile forces 
in politics. For every corporation is a 
creature of the State and must come into 
direct relations with some branch of city, or 
state, or federal government, or of all these. 
Our rulers in the Senate are, therefore, 
Platts because (to be specific) Platt collects 
money from an insurance company for 
protection; they are Depews, because Depew 
received $20,000 a year from an insurance 
company for services rendered or thought to be 
rendered. They are Aldriches, because there 
is a perfect understanding with such corpora- 
tion-made senators that friendly interests 
must be protected from hostile legislation. 
It is all natural, simple, inevitable; and there 
will be no remedy till the payment of money 
by any corporation for any political use shall 
be made a detectible and punishable offense. 


THE DANGEROUS CHAOS IN RUSSIA 
HE discouraging events in Russia may 
lead to gradual quiet by the sheer ex- 
haustion of the disturbing forces. When the 
strikers, the mutineers, and all other bodies 
of the unrestful have spent their energies, a 
real government, of a liberal kind, may 
gradually shape itself. This is one course 
that events may take; and it is the course 
that the lovers of freedom and the friends of 
peace everywhere have from the first hoped 
for. The mere continuance of disorder is 
not in itself very discouraging, if it be dis- 
order of the kind that will disappear after it 
has manifested itself. A population that has 
been systematically suppressed naturally 
breaks over bounds when restraint is relaxed. 

The one thing that seems certain is that 
the old autocracy can never regain supreme 
authority. Conceivably a great military or 
popular leader might seize dictatorial power; 
but no such person has appeared. As soon 
as the people have made sure that the au- 
tocracy is unseated forever, they may become 
quiet and a constitutional government may 
be established. 

But the other possible result may be the 
disintegration of the Empire—its division 
into several states. Events seem to lead 
more and more in this direction; and it is in 
this direction that the gravest danger lies. 
Consider the case of Poland, for instance. 
Russian Poland naturally desires independence 
and the Poles are glad to take advantage of 
the disorganization of the Government and 
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of society to secure their freedom, if they can, 
But, if the Russian Poles succeed, the Austrian 
and German Poles will naturally become 
restive under the hope of regaining their 
national life. For these reasons, Austria and 
Germany become interested in preventing the 
Russian Poles from achieving autonomy, 
Here we come at once against a danger of the 
gravest international complications. Such a 
danger as this from Poland exists, in varying 
degrees, in other parts of the vast Russian 
Empire, which comprises many nationalities 
with many national ambitions more of less 
active. The danger that the Empire may 
be split up, that a long civil war and many 
international complications will come—in a 
word, that the chaotic condition of Russia 
may light a blaze of war in Europe—is a real 
danger; and it is a cause of apprehension in 
every European capital. Until it becomes 
clear to what extent the dissolving and re- 
forming Government of the Empire can 
reckon on the loyalty of the army, nothing can 
be foretold; and the disaffection in the army 
and the navy is even greater than the outside 
world had supposed till the general break-up 
came. 

Even the _ best-informed writers about 
Russia have fallen very far short of a clear 
understanding of the state of society, or the 
extent of the chaos. That the autocracy 
held its power by sheer force was known. 
But nobody knew that, when this force was 
removed, mere blankness would be left. It 
is not a people in revolution, as revolutions 
have hitherto been known. Itischaos. And 
the danger to the peace of the world becomes 
greater every day. 


THE JEWS IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE celebration of the settlement of Jews 

in the United States, which began 

250 years ago, and the collection of a fund 
of more than a million dollars for the relief 
of the Jewish victims of massacres in Russia, 
came simultaneously, reminding us of the 
rise of the race in our country and of their 
continued persecution in parts of Europe. 
The obvious moral to be drawn is the demon- 
stration thus given of the benefits of free 
institutions. The Jews have prospered here 
as nowhere else in the world, and we now 
have more than a million and a half of them. 
In European capitals there are Hebrew 


bankers who dictate certain international 
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relations because they hold the purse-strings 
of governments; and every European country 
owes much to the men of great genius that 
the race has contributed to the arts and to 
statecraft. 

But in no European country have great 
masses of them found such prosperity and so 
many opportunities as they have found here, 
nor so few of the annoyances that spring from 
race feeling. It would be idle to deny that 
they both give and receive annoyance; and 
doubtiess they always will so lung as they 
remain a separate race—in other words, so 
long as the marriage of Jews and Christians 
does not become common. But these an- 
noyances are comparatively trifling. 

American character has proved its liber- 
ality, and American institutions have proved 
their soundness under the pressure of race 
feeling, as most European institutions have 
not. This is the main fact to be proud of. 
And as a result of toleration and opportunity 
the Jew in America has developed into the 
best practical man of his race and proved his 
value to the country. The large facts are 
creditable alike to Christians and to Jews. 
We have no Jewish question. 

Yet it is interesting to speculate about 
what the far-off future may bring. Regarded 
fom a sociological point of view only, the 
reluctance of the Jews to marry outside their 
race is a survival of a day of a narrower 
spirit. They have been willing to take 
advantage of the toleration and of the oppor- 
tunities given by a democracy, but to the one 
essential act of a democratic society they have 
not consented. They are not willing to lose 
their identity in the people, as the Germans 
or the Scotch or the people of almost all 
mere nationalities are. Race is strenger 
than nationality—by far. By the logic of 
events, the Jew must at some time be merged 
and suffer obliteration here—so we may 
argue; but events are not always logical. 

Fortunately, nothing worse than mutual 
annoyance is likely to come—unless the 
persecutions in Russia drive millions of the 
lowest class of the Jews here and thus aggra- 
vate our problems of poverty and make the 
ghettos in our large cities even more serious 
economic and municipal blots. Yet even the 
ghettos are less permanent than most other 
blots on our town life; for the wonderful 
ability of the Jew to become self maintaining 
soon takes him out of the ghetto. Econom- 
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ically he builds himself up rapidly. Very 
quickly, too, many Jews abandon the orthodox 
faith. But they have these 250 years held 
their race feeling and integrity almost as 
stubbornly in the United States as they have 
held them in Europe. 


SECRETARY ROOT TO SOUTH AMERICA 


‘HE proposed visit of Mr. Root, Secretary 
of State, to the next Congress of 
American Republics, to be held in Brazil 
next summer, is a welcome announcement. 
For this is the way to go about the more or less 
delicate task of making our relations tc our 
South American neighbors perfectly under- 
stood by them. At every one of these 
Congresses a feeling has been shown by 
delegates from some Central American or 
South American governments that the 
United States had a sinister purpose either in 
the attitude that we took in some recent 
discussion or in some recent event. Some 
of them, for one reason or another, are always 
suspicious of us. And there is a plausible 
reason for their suspicion. 

The Monroe Doctrine is a declaration that 
an unscrupulous government at Washington 
might quote or twist in justification of a 
policy of unfriendliness to some of these 
states. But in fact it is a doctrine that puts 
on us definite obligations of friendliness. 
Yet many South American leaders do not 
understand this. Mereover, our control of 
the Canal Zone, and of all that this control 
implies or may imply in case of international 
trouble, has had a tendency rather to arouse 
than to allay suspicion of our motives. In 
several of these republics, too, misunder- 
standing or misrepresentation of the United 
States is a part of the stock in trade of one 
political party or another. 

The sending of delegates of the usual kind, 
however able they may be, to discuss pan- 
American subjects with similar representa- 
tives from these Southern governments 
helps toward a clear understanding; but no 
such delegate can carry the weight that the 
Secretary of State himself will carry. This is 
particularly true of a Secretary of Mr. Root’s 
qualities of clearness and thoroughness. His 
going on such an errand may make the 
beginning of a new era in our relations to 
these governments and to these peoples. 
His decision to go is of a piece with the energy 
and the frankness of the Administration. 
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To express it in good common speech, it is 
doing the job. For the development of 
South America in good government, in in- 
dustry, in commerce, and in more helpful 
relations to us—this is our job, not to be 
undertaken in a sense of superiority but of 
real helpfulness and on a basis of mutual 
respect. The way not to do the job is to 
let the opportunity drift till it be lost. 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN RECIPROCITY IN 
MEN 


HE movement of population from the 
United States to Canada has attracted 
mucn attention, mainly because of its novelty. 
But the movement from Canada to the 
United States is, of course, many times 
larger. In fact, Canada has sent us more 
immigrants than any country except Ger- 
many and Ireland; for the native Canadians 
now living in the United States number 
1,200,000, of whom about one-third are 
French Canadians. 

Boston has a larger Canadian population 
than Halifax, and one would not be far wrong 
in calling it the capital city of all the Maritime 
Provinces. The state of New York has a 
Canadian population of 117,000, chiefly 
English-speaking and residing in cities. There 
are relatively few Canadians in Ohio, Indiana 
and Iowa, which are a little south of the line 
of migration, but nearly 300,000 live in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and _ the 
Dakotas, which offered great inducements 
to Canadian settlers when land was cheap 
and the prospects of the Canadian Northwest 
were not so bright as they are now. In 
Montana there are 14,000 persons of Canadian 
birth, in Colorado 10,000, in Washington 
20,000, and in California 28,000. Several 
cities of the United States have a considerable 
Canadian population (besides Boston and 
Cambridge with 62,000), such as Chicago, 
35,000; Detroit, 29,000; New York, 22,000; 
Fall River, 23,000; Lowell, 19,000; and 
Buffalo, 17,000. 

Some of the most successful men in the 
United States are of Canadian birth, among 
them Mr. J. J. Hill, the great railway owner 
and manager, and Mr. Hugh J. Chisholm, pres- 
ident of the International Paper Company. 
Two of the dignitaries of the Roman Catholic 
Church, Archbishop Quigley of Chicago and 
Archbishop Riordan of San Francisco, Bishops 
Anderson, Brent, Niles, Rowe and Williams 
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of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
Bishops Berry, Fowler and Warne of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and Mr. Francis 
Edward Clark, founder of the Society of 
Christian Endeavor, are Canadians. A sur- 
prising number of educators have migrated 
to the United States, where there are now 
13,000 teachers and professors of Canadian 
birth. Most of our karger colleges have one 
or more Canadians in the faculty ; for example, 
President Jacob G. Schurman, of Cornell; 
Professor Simon Newcomb, the astronomer; 
Professors McVane, of Harvard; Carpenter, 
of Columbia; McKenzie, of Philadelphia; 
Craig, of Michigan; Fairclough, of Stanford, 
and perhaps a hundred more. 

Four thousand physicians and surgeons and 
3,000 engineers of .Canadian birth are prac- 
tising their professions in various parts of 
the United States, among them Mr. James 
Douglas, twice president of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers. But if a list 
even of Canadian born who have become 
eminent in literature and in all the arts and 
professions and in other careers in the United 
States were made, it would be wearisome. 
The noteworthy fact is, that the few hundred 
thousand American farmers that are going 
to the Northwest provinces to develop them 
are only part re-payment for the much larger 
number of successful men of all callings who 
have come to the United States from the 
Dominion. 


THE DANGER OF ANOTHER COAL STRIKE 


HERE is danger and a general expecta- 

tion of another hard coal strike on or 

after April rst, when the present agreement 

between the miners and the operators expires. 

There are already efforts to adjust the differ- 

ences, but there is a general fear that they 
will fail. 

The settlement of the long strike of 1902 
made by the President’s Strike Commission 
was not acceptable to either side as a perma- 
nent adjustment and the period of successful 
operation since then has been used by each in 
preparation for a renewed struggle. 

The opposing forces are among the best 
organized in America. The operators are, of 
course, supported by the railroads—are the 
railroads, in fact. The exact strength ol 
the United Mine Workers is hard to ascertain. 
Estimates of the number of hard coal miners 
who belong to it range from 125,000 to 300,000 
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NEEDLESS LOSS ON RURAL POST ROUTES 


Besides these the union includes nearly all 
the soft coal miners in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky; and its 
membership is not an exact indication of its 
strength, for large numbers of foreign miners 
who do not keep up their membership dues 
regard themselves as union men and follow 
the union leaders enthusiastically. The esti- 
mated monthly receipts by the general union 
is $75,000. This would amount to $900,000 
a year, or $2,700,000 since the Strike Commis- 
sion’s award. Mr. Mitchell says that the 
United Mine Workers’ general treasury for- 
warded $2,400,000 as relief and sustenance 
funds in 1902. State and local unions have 
additional funds; the Illinois union is said to 
have $1,000,000 and some locals have funds 
of $15,000 or $20,000. 

The demands that the miners will probably 
make are not merely for wage increases (al- 
though anthracite miners receive less than 
bituminous) but for an eight-hour day instead 
of the present nine-hour day and for a recogni- 
tion of the union through direct contracts 
with the operators. The bituminous workers 
already have the eight-hour day. A demand 
will be made for higher pay to men and boys 
(unskilled) who are not contract miners 
(nearly four-fifths of the anthracite workers) 
and for a uniform scale for them at all collieries. 
The leaders of the miners will insist that all 
contracts be made with the union. Nearly 
all the men employed are, in fact, either mem- 
bers or supporters of the union. 

In expectation of the strike, the operators 
on their side have attacked the “certificate 
law” through a suit brought by an individual 
to declare it unconstitutional. This law for- 
bids the employment as a hard coal miner of 
any man who has not served two years as a 
helper in anthracite mining. With this law 
out of the way, operators could put soft coal 
miners at work in the places of striking anthra- 
cite workers. The operators have, of course, 
accumulated as great stores of coal as possible. 

With such resolution and such resources on 
éach side, the struggle will, if it be permitted 
to come, be long and hurtful—and the parties 
to it will suffer less than the general business 
world and private persons. 


NEEDLESS LOSS ON RURAL POST ROUTES. 


[’ COST the American people more than 
$14,000,000 last year to enable the Post 


Office to carry on its business. If this were 
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not money thrown away the deficit could be 
cheerfully borne. But the Post Office was 
run at a loss, chiefly because the already far- 
reaching rural free delivery was extended still 
farther, at great expense, under needless 
restrictions that prevent it from producing 
the revenue that it easily could produce. 
People who live on the routes throughout the 
country would joyfully welcome a chance to 
send and to receive all kinds of packages by 
the rural carriers within their own neighbor- 
hoods, if the Post Office Department would 
charge only a reasonable rate for the service. 
The carriers would be glad to transport them. 
But Congress, in 1904, forbade the carriers 
to handle anything but ordinary mail, thus 
preventing them from performing little ser- 
vices that they had formerly been doing for 
the people on their routes, and simultaneously 
preventing the Post Office Department from 
doing business as a business house would do it. 
For under the postal laws it would cost sixty- 
four cents to send four pounds of sugar by a 
carrier from a village post office and general 
store to a customer living on a rural route. 
Consequently there is not the free exchange 
in parcel mail in the rural districts that there 
might readily be. The horse of a rural car- 
rier ambles along the country roads hauling 
perhaps twenty pounds of mail, when he might 
easily draw five hundred. The total waste of 
power in this way is enormous. 

A rural post-wagon now carries, on the aver- 
age, fifty-four letters and postal cards, 107 
newspapers and circulars, and three parcels. 
This amount of mail weighs less than twenty 
pounds, and would about fill a bushel basket. 
Only twenty letters and postal cards and two 
pieces of other mail are collected—weighing 
about two pounds. The average route costs 
the Post Office nearly fifty dollars a month, 
and pays only a little more than ten dollars 
for business originating on it. Between the 
cost of all the routes and the income from 
business originating on them is a discrepancy 
of $9,500,000 a year. 

Since the Government has undertaken to 
supply nearly 18,000,000 people on rural 
routes with mail matter, and has established 
a vast machine employing 30,000 carriers, 
each with a horse and a wagon, to do the 
work, it is a pity that the service cannot be 
performed adequately. If fair rates were 
made for rural house to house and store to 
house delivery the Post Office might show a 
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profit rather than a deficit. The Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster-General ‘said in his re- 
port for 1904: 


‘‘With the establishment of a rural telephone 
service by private interests there has grown up a 
demand by the patrons of the rural service for the 
delivery of small packages of merchandise, such as 
foodstuffs, tobacco, dry goods, drugs, etc., on an 
order to the local merchant by postal card, telephone 
or otherwise. The value of these packages is usually 
small and the present rate of postage—ic. per ounce 
—is practically prohibitive.”’ 

The Postal Progress League suggests a 
scale of rates ranging from one cent for a one- 
half-pound package to ten cents for a thirty- 
pound package. At such rates the business 
of the carriers would inevitably increase tre- 
mendously. The Post Office deficit might, be 
wholly wiped out by this one money-making 
improvement in service. No private business 
house would miss such an opportunity. No 
more should the United States Post Office. 


HINDERING COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 


HE PHILIPPINES are hampered not 
only by our unfair trade restrictions, 
but by our laudable yet ill considered attempt 


to prevent land monopoly by restricting the 
amount that any person or any association of 


persons may acquire. Under the Public 
Lands act no person may acquire more than 
forty acres, and no corporation more than 
2,000 acres. How this act has diverted capi- 
tal from Porto Rico (where, also, it applies) 
and how it has thus almost wholly prevented 
agricultural development in that island, is 
explained in this issue by Mr. Lyle, in his 
article upon Porto Rico. It has worked equal 
ill luck to the Philippines, where as in Porto 
Rico it has continued Spanish landlordism 
and quite prevented the investment of capital 
in sugar, tobacco, cocoanut or other planta- 
tions that would develop local resource and 
gradually stimulate local industry. In his 
speech at Atlanta last October, President 
Roosevelt said: 


‘There is nothing that the islands need more than 
to have their natural resources developed, and these 
resources can be developed only by the abundant 
use of capital, which of course will not be put into 
them unless on terms sufficiently advantageous. 
aor We have made the terms often 
prohibitory, with the result that American capital 
goes into foreign countries, like Mexico, and is there 
used with immense advantage to the country, while 
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it cannot go into our own possessions, or be used to 
develop the lands under our own flag.” 

The Philippine Commission last year called 
attention to the same facts, saying that but 
a small part of the land is held by natives and 
that the public domain includes “many mil- 
lions of acres’’ that will probably remain un- 
occupied “for all time unless offered to pur- 
chasers in large blocks.’’ It seems clear 
that a modification of our strict Public Lands 
act is necessary for the development of our 
island possessions. 


THE PASSING OF KOREA 


HE formal taking over of authority in 
Korea by the Japanese provoked a 
sentimental regret for the practical passing 
away of a nation; for as a separate national 
entity Korea will no longer exist. But what 
else could happen? Nations die. Korea was 
apparently dead—or so nearly dead that it 
lacked virility to defend itself even from 
absorption by the Chinese if the Japanese 
and the Russians had never existed. Fora 
long time the weak state had been alternately 
under Chinese and Japanese control. 

The passing of it into a Japanese province 
will be attended by some individual cruelty 
and by many personal misfortunes. But the 
large result can be nothing but the develop- 
ment of the country and of the people; and, 
since some nations must live as others must 
die, Korea is necessary for the expansion of 
Japan. 

One place where the strange parallel be- 
tween England and Japan breaksdown is in the 
difference between their chances for colonial 
development. England, packed tight, has 
had settling room for her surplus and ad- 
venturous population in her colonies and in 
the United States. The Japanese come into 
the larger world too late to find new lands to 
settle. Their only outlet must be old lands 
where the people have decayed. Korea 
passes out of existence in obedience to the 
somewhat cruel law of the survival of the 
most energetic and efficient. 


ABOUT OPPORTUNITIZS 


R. CHOATE, our recent Ambassador 

to England, remarked at one of the 
dinners given in his honor early in the winter, 
that he was impressed on coming home after 
a considerable absence with the chances that 
are now offered to young men in the United 
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States. Every profession is calling for capable 
men, great prizes await them, and financial 
and industrial opportunities beckon. Every 
man who is in executive authority has more 
opportunities than he has capable men to 
take advantage of them. 

All this is true. It has always been true in 
the United States. But it comes now some- 
what as a surprise, perhaps, because we have 
long been told that the organization of the 
great industries and even of the professions 
has lessened the chances for individual success. 

Both assertions are true, contradictory as 
they seem. The chances for individual suc- 
cess by the ordinary man—the success that, 
in a sense, came at an earlier time partly by 
the sheer growth of population and of activity 
—are not now so easily seen. The man with- 
out special fitness for his task is more likely 
to remain in the ranks of the mere toilers than 
he was a generation ago. 

But the man of exceptional ability has 
a correspondingly greater opportunity and 
more opportunities. The tasks that press 
to be done are the difficult tasks. 

At the same time that Mr. Choate was 
speaking of the brilliant opportunities for 
capable men, Mr. Vanderlip, vice-president 
of the City Bank, in New York, was writing 
in the North American Review of the need of 
pensions for the old and wornout workers in 
the industrial ranks—private, not government 
pensions, of course. A considerable number 
of railroad and manufacturing companies 
have such pensions. Without them the 
chance for a comfortable old age is small for 
the average faithful wageworker. The work: 
ingman’s wages have risen and the standard 
of comfort is higher than it ever was before, 
but the man who lacks the exceptional ability 
rigidly to save or to rise by other means out 
of the army of privates has no method of pro- 
viding for his old age—an admission, by the 
way, of the essential fallacy of all those forms 
of “investment”? insurance that have been 
proclaimed as the solution of the wage- 
earners’ or salary-earners’ problem of life. 

But all these generalizations are half truth 
and half error; for the problem of success 
comes back now as it always has come to indi- 
vidual qualities. The wage-earner or the 
salaried man will win a competence and com- 
fort if he have the stuff in him, now as always 
hitherto. The man of exceptional capacity 
for affairs will win the exceptional prizes. 
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The commonplace mass will go on, as the com- 
monplace mass has always gone on, in a com- 
monplace way. There are some strong forces 
in our industrial organization that make life 
harder at the bottom than it was under sim- 
pler conditions—such as the impersonal nature 
of employment by big corporations, and the 
tendency of some labor unions to hold capable 
men down to the, level of less capable men. 
But, on the other hand, there have been 
changes for the better, too. For instance, 
although there is little free land left, there 
are large parts of the Union where men enough 
to till the soil cannot be found—in the North- 
west, for example, and in many parts of the 
South; and this at a time when farming is 
enormously more profitable than it was in 
the period when land could be had for the 
taking. 

The man who has anything in him yet has 
abundant opportunities; and the man who 
has much in him, more abundant ones perhaps 
than men ever before had in our history. 


BALED HAY EDUCATION 


HEN President G. Stanley Hall, of 
Clark University, in criticising the 
undue emphasis that is laid on examinations 
in college work, spoke of “baled hay educa- 
tion,’”’ he made a phrase that deserves sor- 
rowful immortality; for it tells a sad truth. 
Examinations are, of course, necessary to 
regulate entrance, progress, and exit in 
school and college work. But to make them 
the sole or the main measure of attainment 
and of progress is to regard education as 
“baled hay’’—as in fact much of it is. 

The vast organization of “education,” 
which is one of the noteworthy phenomena 
of our time, leads inevitably to wholesale 
activity in training—to the training of 
children and of youth in large groups and by 
machinery. This is better than no training 
at all. But we shall turn more and more 
or return—as we become able and wise 
enough to do so, to the teaching that teaches, 
to the education that literally leads the pupil’s 
mind out. The complaint that we often hear 
from old-fashioned scholars, that - present 
methods give too little “culture,” is well 
founded. But culture is a measure of the 
quality as well as of the content of a mind; 
and a high culture can be attained by the 
most modern and practical studies. Method 
as well as matter goes to its making. And the 
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“baled hay” method does not produce it— 
does not produce that gentleness and supple- 
ness of the intelligence which are the marks 
of good intellectual breeding. 


AN AUTHOR HONORED BY HIS OWN PEOPLE 


HE readers of the literary magazines 
and of the “‘literary’’ supplements to 
the newspapers may imagine that all the 
book-writing (and bookwrighting) activity in 
the country is reported once, if not twice or 
ten times. But a man died the other day 
in New York of whom most of these “‘literary”’ 
folk never heard, but who was followed to his 
grave by nearly or quite 100,000 persons 
because of the affection that his writings 
had inspired. He was Nathan Meyer Shai- 
kowitz Shomer, “‘the Yiddish Dumas,”’’ poet, 
dramatist, novelist. His plays, which were 
originally written in Biblical Hebrew, were 
first successfully produced in Odessa. But 
he realized that his work was reaching only 
the educated Hebrews; he wanted to reach 
the great masses of the people. When the 
Jewish theatre was closed in Russia he came 
to America and settled on the East Side in 
New York, which swarmed with people of 
his race. Here he began to publish a news- 
paper, beginning an uplifting work which 
continued until his death. He now wrote 
in Yiddish, the jargon that all the Jews 
understand; and this language carried his 
message to the people. He produced more 
than three hundred novels and plays, and in 
addition found time to be a poet. The 
whole East Side was his audience, and year 
after year it laughed and cried over his 
work. 

Shomer was both a sentimentalist and a 
realist. What he wrote entered deeply into 
the life and character of his readers. When 
he died they felt it a distinct personal loss. 
Although of orthodox birth, and living in an 
orthodox community, he was liberal minded; 
he always maintained that this country, with 
its freedom of thought and speech, was the 
ideal haven for the Jews, and he advised 
them to mingle with other nationalities. 
He lacked the keen business sense of his race. 
A play that he sold outright for $500 made 
$30,000 in one year for the people who pro- 
duced it. But he was content to write for 
the people, and he rejoiced in their friendship. 

At his funeral the people chanted psalms 
and struggled for the privilege of touching the 
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hearse that conveyed the coffin. The type- 
setters on the Yiddish papers who had set up 
his ‘“‘copy”’ followed on foot, and with them 
were deputations of Jewish actors and journal- 
ists. As the procession passed the synagogues 
the rabbis came out and paid him the tribute 
of their respect. There was every kind of 
evidence that the whole people knew him, and 
owed him a personal debt for the pleasure 
and the inspiration that he had given them— 
an evidence of such genuine affection as few 
men ever win by their pens. 


A FRENCH ECONOMIST ON AMERICAN 
PIERRE 


PROBLEMS 
M LEROY-BEAULIEU’S 

e “The United States in the Twentieth 
Century,” which is now a year old, has just 
appeared here in an English translation. It 
is a book that contains a French economist’s 
analysis of the moral as well as material forces 
that determine our development, and a dis- 
cussion of the more important problems now 
confronting us. He is the author of “The 
Awakening of the East,” a son of the veteran 
French economist, M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
and a nephew of M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, 
whose monumental work on Russia is well 
known by all economic readers. The new 
volume is fully as valuable to Americans 
as to the European readers for whom it was 
written. There is in it no trace of the bias 
of national allegiance, and it is compact and 
suggestive. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu has a robust faith in the 
future of the United States, and the reasons 
that he gives for it should be an inspiration to 
every American citizen. Our country, he 
shows, is fast approaching undisputed leader- 
ship in practical things. “‘This is its destiny, 
a destiny resting in large part, to be sure, on 
the magnificent gifts bestowed by nature, 
but resting, too, on moral foundations.” 
Again, he says: 


‘“‘From the days of the Pilgrim fathers, who ex- 
patriated themselves in order that they might estab- 
lish on the rude shores of Massachusetts a Govern- 
ment resting on the principles they derived from 
the Bible—from their days to the days of the modern 
immigrants, twenty millions of whom have settled in 
the United States during the past seventy-five years, 
the Americans have been the product of a selection 
and of a double selection. Only the boldest, the 
most enterprising of men have the courage to 
traverse the sea for the purpose of carving out a new 

















life in an unknown and distant land. Then, having 
arrived, only the most energetic, the wisest, and the 
most gifted in the spirit of organization succeed in 
a struggle which is more severe, more merciless to 
the feeble, in new countries than in old ones. Thus 
America, so to speak, has secured the cream of Old 
World society. That is why the human standard 
is higher there than in other countries.” 


He will not grant that there is danger of 
the stock’s deterioration because of recent 
immigration. The native element, he thinks, 
is now so strong that it can hardly be modified 
profoundly by the newcomers, but it will con- 
tinue to imbue them with its traditions and 
ideals. Our “immigration problem” is not 
disquieting to him. 

He thinks, too, that we have been unduly 
concerned about another problem—the prob- 
lem of the trusts. He leaves this out of his 
account of our grave problems. To him 
trusts are but transitory phenomena, and are, 
with few exceptions, certain to come to grief 
whenever a prolonged period of depression 
comes. He even doubts their ability to influ- 
ence prices, at any rate in any permanent way. 
“Tf it [the trust] keeps them too high it re- 
duces consumption, and it feels the effect of 
this the more keenly because its capital 
almost always is ‘watered’ or very much 
inflated.”’ 

But if the trusts will suffer when the lean 
years come, M. Leroy-Beaulieu is none the 
less certain that the “solid foundations” of 
American manufacture will be unharmed. 
These ‘“‘solid foundations” include the vast 
natural resources of the country; freedom 
of exchange between the several states; the 
daring but practical bent of mind of our 
manufacturers, always on the alert for tech- 
nical improvements and capable assistants; 
the enterprise of the capitalists; the energy 
and intelligence of the workingmen; the con- 
centration of production and division of labor; 
the extensive use of machinery and the 
highly developed transportation facilities. It 
may be said incidentally that, in a chapter 
devoted to the American railway system, M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu squarely takes issue with the 
advocates of governmental control of the 
railroads, and he contrasts the results achieved 
in this country with those obtained in Europe, 
to the praise of private control. 

He reminds us that, unlike the American 
manufacturer, the American farmer has some 
lessons to learn from Europe. And he is con- 


NORWAY’S NEW KING 
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vinced that the agricultural competition cf 
the future will come from the very new coun- 
tries—such as Canada and the Argentine 
Republic. On the other hand he does nct 
fail to remind his readers that, once American 
labor and capital have opened up the tropical 
possessions of the United States, Europe will 
be face to face with “‘a new and redoubtable 
competition.”’ In these tropical possessions 
he discerns the seeds of future problems re- 
sulting from the institutional and tempera- 
mental differences between their inhabitants 
and the people of the United States. He 
thinks that ‘if the Americans still have some 
lessons to learn in the governing of men they 
will learn them quickly.” 

Of far greater moment, in his way of think- 
ing, is the race problem, which he expects will 
become more and more acute, and for which 
he seems to fear an adequate solution will 
never be found. It is his belief that race 
prejudice is as active in the North as in the 
South, and that there is a constantly increas- 
ing concentration of the Negro race in a 
“black belt.” ‘Removed from the civiliz- 
ing influence of the whites, it can only sink 
to barbarism.” Statistics further persuade 
him that, despite their higher death rate, the 
Negroes would increase more rapidly than the 
whites were it not for white immigration, 
which must eventually diminish. Apart from 
these considerations, he contends that the 
presence of the Negroes is a handicap to the 
future of the United States, if only for the 
reason that “they keep white colonists out 
of one of the finest sections of the country ”’ 


NORWAY’S NEW KING. 


HAT a whole people at a deliberate elec- 

tion chose a monarchy in preference 

to a republic was the first striking fact to an 
American in Norway’s calling Prince Charles 
of Denmark to the Norwegian throne. After 
Norway withdrew from its union with Sweden, 
and became an independent nation, it was for 
several months without a ruler. A Republican 
party carried on a campaign to establish a re- 
public. But the country is so firmly wedded 
to the monarchical idea that the people were 
more concerned with choosing an eligible 
prince to become their sovereign than with con- 
sidering plans for changing the government. 
In reality the country to all intents and pur- 
poses, has been self-governing. Political condi- 
tions there have been similar to those in Eng- 
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land. Even when the Storthing at last select- 
ed a satisfactory prince, in Charles of Denmark, 
the question of his acceptance or rejection 
was put to popular vote. At the election he 
was chosen King by a majority of fully four 
to one. The votes against him were in favor 
of a republic, and came chiefly from the rural 
districts. 

The new King styles himself Haakon VII. 
Haakon VI. was the last independent King 
of Norway back in the twelfth century and 
the last male descendant of Norway’s great 


popular hero, Harold the Fairhaired. The’ 


new King’s assumption of the name appeals 
to the popular sentiment that clings about 
Norwegian tradition. Haakon is a grandson 
of King Christian of Denmark, whose second 
son was called, forty-two years ago, to become 
King of Greece. Queen Alexandra of Eng- 
land is one of King Christian’s daughters, and 
another daughter is the Dowager Empress of 
Russia. On the departure of his grand- 
son and the new Queen Maud of Norway, 
Haakon’s wife, the venerable King of Den- 
mark said to them: 

‘‘Go with God, my dear grandchildren, from the 
land and race that bore you to the land and people 
which have called you, and take the blessing with 
you of your old King—for you, your race and your 
deeds, now and forever. I now commend you to 
God.” 

Dr. Bjérnsterne Bjérnson, the poet, and 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, the Arctic explorer, who 
strongly advocated the secession from Sweden, 
had great influence in directing popular opin- 
ion toward choosing a King rather than a 
republic. 

The king and queen are, of course, closehy 
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akin to all the important monarchs of 
Europe; for they are all of one family. This 
close kinship is, in a way, a strengthening 
of the place of the little kingdom in the 
family of nations. 


SIR CASPAR PURDON CLARKE 


HE coming of Sir Purdon Clarke from 
the South Kensington Museum in 
London to be the head of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York begins a new era 
in the usefulness of this institution. It has 
hitherto been chiefly a depository of works of 
art and of collections of objects of curiosity, 
and it has had slight educational influence in 
comparison with the influence that it may 
have. It will become not less a gallery of 
paintings and a museum of antiquities and the 
like when it becomes also a great school of the 
arts and crafts. Its proper development will 
give it national influence and make it an insti- 
tution—as its companion institution, the 
Museum of Natural History, has become—of 
unique educational value. 


THE SUCCESSOR OF ‘‘GOLDEN RULE’’ JONES 
4 ae of the notable triumphs won at the 


fall elections, by the growing public 
demand for cleaner political conditions was the 
election of Mr. Brand Whitlock as mayor of 
Toledo. Mr. Whitlock, a young lawyer, first 
attracted public attention by writing a success- 
ful novel, ‘‘The Nineteenth District,” which 
showed unusual knowledge of political 
methods. He became an ardent supporter 
of Mayor Samuel M. Jones, and when Mayor 
Jones died took up his work of keeping 
Toledo out of the hands of bosses. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR SMALL 
INVESTORS 


|This space, which is given every month to a brief article on a financial subject, will be given, for several 


months to come, to explanations of the art of making investments. 


very elementary explanation.] 


ITH the breakdown of the plan of 
combining investments with life- 


insurance (for the investment idea 
is sure to become separated in the public mind 
from the fundamental idea of life-insurance), 


These articles begin with the following 


the question comes up, How may a man of 
small or of moderate income best invest his 
savings? 

It is probably true that the science of 
investing as it must be practiced by persons 
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of small incomes, has been less well worked 
out into practice among us than among most 
modern peoples of prosperous habits. We 
are better money-earners than we are money- 
savers. It has not yet become a part of the 
moral fibre of our people, outside of New 
England, to regard saving as an evidence of 
character. The true view of economic life 
requires that every expenditure be regarded 
as an act that involves a moral question as, 
indeed, it does. It is a moral act if it be 
necessary and wise. If it be unnecessary or 
unwise it is immoral, for it is the misuse of so 
much power as the money stands for. 

The neglect of the rigid habit of saving, 
such as the mass of the people of France, and 
still more the mass of the people of Holland 
have developed, has been caused among us, 
in great measure, by the popularity of life 
insurance; but a still more fundamental cause 
has been the ease with which money-earners 
may earn more. But we are learning, year 


by year, that as a rule financial independence 
cannot be secured by most men except by 
saving. 

The savings bank is, of course, the first 
place to invest savings, because it will receive 
small sums and pay an interest on them, and 


because it is safe. But when a man’s savings 
have reached $1,000, or even $500, what 
shall he do with his money? Let us assume 
that he has not the time or the knowledge 
required to watch his investments. In other 
words, he wishes to put his money where 
it will be safe, where it will earn a fair rate of 
interest, and, if possible, where he can convert 
it into cash, if need be, on short notice. 
Among investments of this kind for small 
sums of money are a few well-conducted 
building and loan associations. A_ few, 
mind you; for the prudent man will invest 
only in those which have been well managed 
for a considerable period. Better than most 
building and loan associations is the stock of 
a good local bank (preferably a national 
bank) that has had a successful career. But 
by all means should a small investor beware 
of the stocks of industrial companies. He 
may find a good investment in town or county 
bonds, which can sometimes be bought at a 
price that will yield a fair rate of interest. 
But stocks or bonds of great companies about 
which he personally knows nothing will be 
avoided by every prudent small investor. 
It is better in the early stages of investing— 
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when a man has only a few thousand dollars— 
to look first for local bonds or stocks, such as 
good bank stock, if it be not held too high, or 
for good town or county bonds, or for the 
bonds of some railroad whose management 
is locally well known and whose record is 
good. There is certain danger in all specu- 
lative stocks. There is certain loss in most 
stocks and bonds that are widely advertised; 
for their advertisement, as a rule, means that 
they are going begging. It has been said of 
the industry of mining that in modern times 
‘‘more money has been put into the ground 
than has been taken out of it.’’ Much of 
what has been lost has been invested by 
people who were really gambling in that 
about which they had no special knowledge. 

Land mortgages are dangerous, for the 
placing of mortgages wisely requires local 
expert knowledge of values and of real estate 
and property tendencies. 

The small investor, if he be in reach of wise 
banking counsel and advice, will, with a little 
trouble, almost always be able to find a few 
safe local securities that will cause him no 
worry; and he will not venture into the larger 
stock or bond market till his knowledge of 
the better known stocks and bonds widens, 
and especially till his knowledge widens of 
other men’s experience; for the successful in- 
vestment of small sums is the beginning of 
riches. A small investor should make his 
own investments if he can possibly secure the 


_necessary information; for the training of 


one’s judgment can as well be done with small 
sums as with large ones, and a man of un- 
trained judgment is not likely to accumulate 
large sums at all. 

The financial independence in old age of 
the man who works for a salary depends on 
his savings and his investments of small sums; 
and the man who has self-control enough rig- 
idly to put aside a part of his salary till its 
accumulation in a savings bank is large enough 
to warrant investment—such a man is likely 
to find safe investments; for his self-denial 
has taught him care. The man who cannot 
save is not so likely to be careful in his invest- 
ments—if by chance he should have anything 
to invest. The first step, then, not only in 
getting money to invest but in getting the 
training that is necessary to invest wisely, is 
to save something. It is not, as a rule, the 
depositors in savings banks that become the 
victims of wild-cat schemes, 
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[Extensive travel has made Mrs. Fraser a well-qualified observer of national and personal traits, and residence in Fapan as wife of 
the late Hon. Hugh Fraser, British Minister to the Empire, gave her unusual op portunities to learn the Ffapanese and Fapanese life. She 


has written novels and travels, among them: ‘‘ The Brown Ambassador,’’ ‘‘ A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan” 
Mrs. Fraser is now in Ffapan to prepare a series of articles for ‘‘The World's Work.'’] 


Country ”’ (New Fapan). 


7 AN you spare half an hour to an old 
6 friend?”’ I wrote to Marquis Ito 
when he was deep in the anxieties 

of the Portsmouth Treaty. The answer, a 
prompt one, was brought by a bright-eyed 
young secretary. The Marquis had gone 
down to Oiso for a couple of days’ rest. 
Would I come and see him there and allow 
him to offer me a “modest déjeuner?’”’ If 
so, Mr. Furuya, the bearer of the message, 
would pilot me thither and bring me home 
again. I traveled down to the beautiful 


spot on the coast where the great man has 
built his country house, between Fujisan and 


the sea. Besides Mr. Furuya, I had for a 
companion Mr. Tsuzuki, the Chief Secretary 
of the Privy Council, who is also a member 
of the House of Peers, a cultured, traveled 
man who has already held great posts, is 
close in Marquis Ito’s confidence, and is one 
of the important men of the day. Tall, 
grave, with regular features and deep black 
eyes, he presents a great contrast to the 
genial, witty private secretary, who talks 
like a mercurial Frenchman and thinks with 
the accuracy of a German scientist. 

At the front door my companions left me, 
judging rightly that after so many years’ 
absence I should prefer to meet an old friend 
alone. I was standing in an upper room look- 
ing out at the sea and the hills, when I heard 
footsteps and turned to find the Marquis 
coming toward me with both hands stretched 
out in greeting. He looked more tired, but 
very little older, than when I last saw him. 

Tired and anxious. The kind cordiality of 
his greeting did not dispel the lines in the 
strong face or quite clear the melancholy 
from the dark, wise old eyes that seem to 


and ‘‘ The Customs of the 


remember all the past and foresee all the 
future. Our talk turned to that of which 
both our hearts were full, the Peace. 

“Tell me,” I cried, “what do you really 
feel about it?”’ 

There was a pause as he turned and looked 
at me. “I am sorry—but I am not sur- 
prised,”’ he said slowly. “It is the best we 
can make at this moment—and this is the 
moment to make it. The people will under- 
stand it better soon.”’ 

“You knew it would prove a disappoint- 
ment,’ I replied, ‘““was that why you did 
not go yourself? I always said no one would 
ever entrap you into an unbecoming situation! 
But I wish you had gone, you would have 
obtained better terms than Baron Komura 
has done.” 

He was patient with my impatience. “I 
was ready to go,” he said, “ready to accept 
the risks of the situation. Yes, I know 
what you think—but you are mistaken. 
It came to this, that inevitably the final 
decision had to be made here, and the Em- 
peror wished me to be at hand when the 
moment should come. I was of more use to 
His Majesty here. Komura is a very able 
man. He has done all that could be done. 
And he is a brave man too.”’ 

“In what way has he shown that?” I 
asked. 

“T warned him of what lay before him,” 
the Marquis replied. ‘‘Oh, I remember my 
experiences in ’95, I remembered the Treaty 
of Kyoto! J was here in our own country, 
with everything in my favor. I made the 
Peace after a successful war. All my condi- 
tions had been agreed to. I was satisfied. 
I was successful. The treaty was signed and 
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Icame to lay it at the Emperor’s feet. There 
was to be no more fighting over that business 
at least! How do you think I felt when 
France and Germany stepped in and tore 
my treaty to pieces, reversed its conditions, 
took from Japan that which she had honestly 
won? I shall never forget the pain of that 
time. I remembered it more keenly when 
Komura started for America. I said to him, 
‘My friend, you go with hurrahs and re- 
joicings and banzais. If you are received in 
the same way on your return, I will not come 
to meet you. The nation will do that. 
You will not need me. But, if things are 
otherwise, if, when you return, there are no 
shouts and rejoicings, if no single soul comes 
forward to welcome you, count on me, for 
then I shall come to meet you!”’ 

The Marchioness’s health has obliged her 
to give up town life altogether, and the family 
home is now at Oiso. There are two houses, 
a Japanese and a European one, both filled 
with books and old Chinese and Japanese 
paintings. The latter form the favorite hobby 
of the master of the house. There are two 
libraries—one for Chinese and one for foreign 
literature; both are crowded with books. 
It was a divine day, and all removable 
partitions had been taken out, showing a 
vista of room after room touched into richness 
by the soft gold of a screen here, a plant there, 
and a lovely view of the garden. 


MARQUIS ITO’S LIFE 


Marquis Ito, of course, stands out by him- 
self in the class of the now retiring leaders 


of Japan. Familiar as the story of his life is, 
it is worth retelling in brief—the wise, silent, 
relentless old worker, whose motto, like that 
of a certain much abused Englishman, seems 
to be, ‘‘Get it done and let them howl.” 
The outlines of his earlier life have been thrown 
into the shade by the renown of his later 
years, but they are too illuminating upon 
Japanese history and conditions to be passed 
over, and should be kept steadily in mind 
while one is forming any judgment of his 
character. 

He was born on September 2, 1841, in 
Choshiu, the province which has given Japan 
the larger number of her distinguished men. 
In popular regard, the Choshiu men have 
always been something of a terror to the rest 
of the nation. Big-boned and robust in 
physique, warlike and dominating in tempera- 
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ment, until recent times they, with their 
neighbors of Satsuma, were the traditional 
fighters of the country. The inhabitants of 
other provinces * were, by nature, quiet and 
peaceable folk; those of the Home Provinces— 
Tokyo and its nearest neighbors—being 
proverbially timid. The universal spread of 
military education has now brought the 
courage and steadfastness of all Japanese 
men up to the high standard displayed in the 
late war. The elder Ito was a petty clansman 
of the powerful lord of Choshiu. He was an 
obscure samurai, who certainly never dreamed 
of the honors that the future had in store for 
his son. 

At a very early age the boy showed love 
of travel and adventure equal only to his 
desire to learn all that could be learnt about 
his own and other countries. He found a 
kindred spirit in Kaoru Inouye, a friend a 
few years older than himself, and the two 
young men left Japan secretly—as stowaways, 
according to tradition—and reached England 
in 1864. To leave Japan without permission 
was a bold act, to return and face the conse- 
quences of such disobedience still bolder; 
but the two patriots hurried home on learning 
that the Allied Powers had resolved to bom- 
bard Shiminoseki, the headquarters of the 
Choshiu clan, in revenge for the rash act of 
the Prince of Choshiu, who, in token of his 
disapproval of the Foreign efforts to establish 
relations with the country, had fired upon an 
American steamer, and upon a Dutch and 
a French warship. 

Japan was then torn with dissension on 
this point. ‘Foreigners,’ “No foreigners,” 
were the party cries, and were changed with 
phonographic rapidity as personal interest 
dictated. Ito and Inouye, their eyes opened 
by all they had seen in Europe, found them- 
selves in opposition to their feudal lord, and to 
the mass of their fellow countrymen. Both 
young men were called base traitors by their 
own people, and Inouye very nearly paid for 
his liberal views with his life. When the 
question had been fought out and decided in 
favor of foreign intercourse, Hirobumi Ito 
had gained the confidence of his feudal lord, 
Kido, and had doubtless done much toward 
the latter’s subsequent conversion to the new 


* There are, correctly speaking, no more provinces, the coun- 
try being officially divided into forty-six prefectures and two 
administrative ‘‘Dominions.”’ But the old divisions and names 
are always used by the Japanese in speaking of the different 
districts, 
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ideas. Ito was alert, brilliant, a hard worker, 
always at his post, and he was’soon singled 
out for advancement. On the downfall of 
the Shogunate and the restoration of power 
to the Mikado, he was made governor of 
Hyogo (Kobe), being then about twenty-six 
years of age. 

In those early days of the Restoration the 
chief power naturally lay in the hands of the 
clans who had upheld the Imperial cause 
against that of the Shogun. Of these clans 
there were four leading ones, Choshiu, Sat- 
zuma, Hizen, and Tosa. The best known 
statesman at that moment was Count Okuma, 
a Hizen man. He was made Minister of 
Finance at the Restoration, and continued to 
hold that post and to be supreme in the 
council chamber for the first ten years of the 
present reign. It was he, who, appreciating 
the great ability of the young Governor, 
invited Ito to enter the Cabinet. Okuma 
also first noticed the talents of Yamagata, 
the now famous Marshal, and installed him 
as Vice Minister of War. Inouye, Ito’s 
felow pioneer, was then Count Okuma’s 
immediate subordinate, the Vice Minister of 
Finance. Matsukata and the great reformer, 
Okubo, were also in this Cabinet. 

Okuma, in time, found the Choshiu and 
Satzuma combination too strong for him. 
After holding supreme office for ten years, he 
was obliged to retire when, on the ground that 
the time was unripe for such a measure, his 
colleagues in the Cabinet refused to support 
his memorial to the Throne, urging repre- 
sentative government. After this, Ito began 
to rise to the supremacy which had been 
enjoyed by his former patron. His talents had 
had full play, both at home and abroad. He 
had been sent to Europe and America to 
assist Prince Iwakura in his efforts to obtain 
a revision of the old treaties, and he took 
advantage of the opportunity that was thus 
given him to study closely Western insti- 
tutions. 

The first fruits of his observation took 
shape in the Japanese banking regulations, 
copied from the American ones and drawn 
up in 1872. In 1881 he was sent with a 
large staff to study the representative systems 
of Europe and America, and the results of his 
travels and studies were given to the world 
in 1891, when the present constitution was 
proclaimed. The intervening years had been 
occupied in unceasing efforts to prepare the 
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country for the careful honors of representa- 
tive government. It was Ito who insisted 
that a complete reconstruction of Japan’s 
internal systems was necessary; that the 
Cabinet and all departments of state must 
be reorganized on the European models 
before this tremendous change could be 
inaugurated; and it is certainly owing to his 
patience and foresight that the new system 
brought with it so few shocks and distur- 
bances. A whole generation had grown up 
while the wise and patient pioneer was 
educating the people to use their responsi- 
bilities aright. 

Labors and honors came thick and fast upon 
Ito in the course of those years. In 1884 the 
title of count was conferred upon him; in 
1885 he was sent to China to conclude the 
Tientsin agreement regarding the position of 
Japan and China in Korea. In the same 
year Prince Sanjo, the Emperor’s lifelong 
friend, resigned the Premiership and recom- 
mended Count Ito for the position which he 
has since filled four times. I believe he has 
filled it unwillingly, always preferring the 
post of President of the Privy Council, where, 
free from party trammels, he could more 
independently give his opinion and perhaps 
be of greater service to the Emperor. During 
all the first part of his public life he supported 
the clan government which is still a tremen- 
dous engine, but in 1895, after the disappoint- 
ing war with China, his convictions underwent 
a change. 

The last phase of his development as a 
modern statesman has shown him as the 
advocate of party cabinets, this method being 
more in accord with the ethics of truly repre- 
sentative government. To-day, at the age 
of sixty-four, he has more enemies and more 
friends than any other public man in Japan, 
and he remains the Nestor of the council 
chamber, the man most necessary to the 
Emperor when any great decision has to be 
made. 

He began life at a time when it was difficult 
even for the well-born Japanese to speak 
their own language correctly. The educational 
advantages he has done so much to bestow on 
the poorest Japanese child of to-day, were 
never his. The first passion with him was to 
know, and neither danger nor fatigue could 
turn him aside from that object. Having 
first taught himself, he became the apostle 
of political education to his countrymen. He 
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is called by his enemies an opportunist, but 
his worst enemies are obliged to confess that 
he is disinterested. He is a comparatively 
poor man to-day. His hands are clean. 
When I first knew him, fifteen years ago, I 
was inclined to think that the instinct of self- 
preservation was very strong in him; I re- 
member saying that he had an extraordinary 
acuteness which warned him of the precise 
moment when he could becomingly discard 
responsibility for an unpopular measure; that 
he would always withdraw from public view 
during the worst of a storm and appear again, 
smiling and serene, when the storm was past. 
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large in aim and careful in detail—Japan has 
been happy in having such a man to train and 
restrain her first steps in the modern world. 
The other statesmen, contemporaries of 
Marquis Ito under whose leadership Japan 
awoke from two and a half centuries’ sleep, 
risked all—their Monarch’s displeasure, their 
countrymen’s hatred, life, reputation, fortune 
—to compass their country’s renascence. 
These men are passing away. Some of them 
have already been forgotten by most foreigners 
—for examples, Okubo, Mori, Kido, Itagaki, 
the reformers who devoted their whole 


energies to the struggle, the first two forfeiting 


FRONT VIEW OF THE OFFICIAL RESIDENCE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL 
Occupied by Marquis Ito when upon duty in the capi‘al 


This sense he certainly has, but I am sure 
now that it has been exercised for the general 
good and from no lack of personal courage. 

The result of this private policy is the right 
to come forward as the adjustor of dissension. 
He is not so closely associated with any 
party, even his own, as to rob him of his 
independence. He has broken up one danger- 
ous coalition after another by transferring its 
leader from the arena of Parliament to the 
dignified quarantine of the Privy Council. 
Astute, patient, far seeing, ready to yield on 
small points in order to win in great ones, 


their lives in the contest. But Ito, Inouye, 
Yamagata, Okuma, «<e still spoken of abroad 
as the leaders of new Japan. No longer its 
leaders, though they were its makers to a 
great extent, they are statesmen of yesterday. 


COUNT INOUYE 


Of them, the senior in years is Count Kaoru 
Inouye, whose gentle, noble character and 
scholarly attainments cause him to be re- 
garded everywhere with affectionate respect. 
He made the forbidden journey to England 
in company with his friend Ito. Inouye 
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was particularly marked out by his fellow 
clansmen’s reactionary ferocity, and was 
almost murdered for his advanced views. 
He filled many important government posts 
with great honor, and retired from public 
life in 1898. A courteous, kindly soul, always 
interested in foreigners, he was one of the men 
whom I met with most’ pleasure during my 
first years in Japan. He, like Ito and other 
distinguished Japanese, was a pupil of the 
late Rev. William Morrison, brother of the 
distinguished schclar, Alexander Morrison. 
He taught Ito and Inouye English, and trans- 
lated from the French for their benefit the 
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service he devoted much of his life to the task 
of preaching the gospel of liberty to the men 
of his own province, Tosa. Tosa became the 
‘nursery of freedom in Japan.’ After ten 
years, Itagaki returned to public life to urge 
representative government, and succeeded in 
extracting the promise that after the lapse of 
one more decade the change should be under- 
taken. He did not escape the usual honors 


accorded to Japanese reformers, for he was 
attacked and stabbed by a reactionary fanatic, 
As he fell, he cried: ‘‘ Itagaki may die, but free- 
dom never,”’ a cry which roused the country 
like a trumpet call. Fortunately, he has lived 

















THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, TOKYO 


Though fine stone buildings have been erected for many public offices, these are still of wood, and very simple in structure. The two great 
halls stand in the same enclosure, the one to the left and nearest the spectator being the House of Representatives, the farther one the House 


of Peers. 


greater part of the Code Napoléon, forming 
the groundwork of the Japanese legal code. 
In spite of his withdrawal from public life, 
Count Inouye was commanded by the Em- 
peror, at the beginning of the war with Russia, 
to attend all important councils, and espe- 
cially to give his advice on questions of finance, 
and he rendered valuable service in this way, 
although considered by the Japanese long 
since to have reached the age of honorable 
retirement, being now seventy years old. 
Count Itagaki is only two years younger. 
After a stormy period of military and political 


The lower buildings, running all around, contain offices and lobbies for both Houses 


to see the institutions for which he labored 
eagerly embraced by his now enlightened 
compatriots. Of late years he has abandoned 
politics and devoted himself to the noble 
work of bettering the conditions of the poor. 
His record as soldier, pioneer, statesman, and 
philanthropist is unstained by a single base or 
selfish action, and his name is justly dear to 
every patriotic heart in Japan. 


COUNT OKUMA 


If I have devoted so much space to the 
career of Marquis Ito, it is because he is the 
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type and figurehead of the group I have 
called the Statesmen of Yesterday; but my 
sketch of these would be incomplete without 
referring, though briefly, to his still living 
contemporaries. 

It seems a pity that personal rivalry and the 
predominance of clan feeling should have 
forced such a man as Count Okuma into the 
position of critic and opposer of the Govern- 
ment which he has so long occupied. His 
intellectual gifts are of a very high order, 
and at the beginning of his career external 
advantages appeared to be on his side. His 
opinions were widely progressive, and many 
reforms since adopted in the country were 
originated by him, although others have 
reaped the credit attaching to them. Up- 
right and enlightened, as well as kind and 
benevolent in character, he seems to have 
lacked the political tact, no less than the 
sense of self-preservation, so strongly marked 
in Count Ito. His first fall from power was 
occasioned by urging representative govern- 
ment at an inopportune moment; the mistake 
was a heroic one, but he paid for it dearly. 

Something like bad luck has overshadowed 
his public life. He consented at the instance 
of his friend, the late Count Kuroda, to enter 


the Cabinet as Foreign Minister in 1888, in 
order to undertake the unpopular task of the 
revision of the treaties with foreign Powers. 
These treaties had been concluded before the 


Restoration. Japan had since grown up 
and could no longer be treated as half civilized. 
The new treaties were drafted so as to place 
telations with Japan on practically the same 
footing as those existing between European 
nations; but they were firmly combated by 
the anti-foreign section of the Japanese. The 
task of revising the treaties had been given 
up as hopeless by one administration after 
another, and by numbers of the foreign 
representatives who attempted it. In 1889 
Japan was suffering from a fierce attack of 
this reactionary fever, fomented by the wild 
fanaticism of the “Soshi’’—bands of young 
men, sons of the dispossessed samurai who 
could find no occupation so consistent with 
their pride as warfare, whether actual or 
political. It required no small courage to 
carry on the negotiations for treaty revision 
at that time, when both the Japanese and the 
foreign plenipotentiaries were the objects of 
popular misapprehension. I have described 
elsewhere the attack on Count Okuma. It 
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failed because the coachman perceived the 
assailant and dashed past him. The bomb 
exploded against the carriage door and cost 
the Count alimb. His stoicism showed that 
his courage was of a very high order. 

He did not hoid office again until 1896, and 
then, for the comparatively short period of 
two years. Since then he has done much for 
education and finance, and has been perhaps 
more useful to the country than when actively 
concerned in politics. It is to be noted that 


MARQUIS HIROBUMI ITO 

(Created Count, 1884; Marquis, 1895.) President of the Privy 
Council, wearing the Grand Cordon of the Order of the Rising Sun, 
the possession of which is the highest honor which can be conferred 
on a Japanese subject. It has been bestowed on only nine persons (liv- 
ing) in Japan, namely the Crown Prince, the four “‘ Fighting Princes,” 
Prince Kujo the father of the Crown Princess, Marquis Ito, Marshal 
Marquis Yamagata and Marshal Marquis Oyama 


he has never been abroad. Perhaps Count 
Okuma lost, by his omission, some of that 
modern training and experience which Mar- 
quis Ito so eagerly assimilated, and which 
have helped him to use his natural gifts to 
such great advantage. 

Count Okuma commands the respect of all 
his countrymen, the admiration of many, but 
he will never be a leader again. His remarks 
on the Peace were in great contrast to the 
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wise and practical tone adopted by Marquis 
Saionji, the actual leader of the Opposition, 
whose criticisms on the Government were 
subordinated to the great object of allaying 
agitation and directing the country’s energies 
to commercial development. Count ma 
closed his jeremiad with this startling state- 
ment: ‘Our diplomacy was bound to fail 
when once we accepted the invitation of 
President Roosevelt to the Peace Conference. 
Our plenipotentiaries were in reality prisone: 





COUNT MASAYASHI MATSUKATA 


One of the ‘“‘ Elder Statesmen ’’ who has a great reputation for 
financial ability, and was Minister of Finance for ten years, to the 
great advantage of the national credit. He has twice been Prime Min- 
ister and is LL. D. of Oxford University. He has retired from public 
life and is now the President of the Red Cross Society in Japan 


of war under the custody of the President. 
That they could achieve no good was a fore- 
gone conclusion.”’ The man who could believe 
this has no place in modern politics. Count 
Okuma belongs to Japan’s yesterday. 


A LEADER OF THE NEW JAPAN 


Marquis Saionji, who was a guest at 
Marquis Ito’s the day that I took luncheon 
there, is one of the men of the future, a pupil 
and supporter of Marquis Ito, but full of 
independence and originality. He traces his 
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descent, not from the fighting samurai, but 
from the Kyoto courtiers who have always 
formed the personal following of the sovereign. 
In person he is tall and handsome, with 
brilliant eyes and regular features—these 
lighted up with an expression at once cynical, 
gay, and kindly, an expression which I can 
only describe as extremely modern and ex- 
tremely French. The piquancy of this per- 
sonality was delightfully accentuated by his 
superb Japanese dress, making a strange 
setting for the face and figure of the man who 
seems to think in French, and whose appear- 
ance and conversation certainly bear out his 
reputation of being a brilliant wit and a 
desperate heart-breaker! 

These valuable sccial qualities had full 
opportunity to develop during a ten years’ 
residence in the congenial atmosphere of 
Paris. The young courtier went there at the 
age of twenty-one, to pursue his studies, and 
he became an ornament of the Quartier 
Latin, as well as of less Bohemian circles. 
The date of his arrival coincided with the 
fall of the Second Empire; France was a 
republic once more, and the exuberant 
Liberalism of his surroundings, at that im- 
pressionable age, must have deeply tinged the 
convictions which Kin-Mochi Saionji brought 
back with him to Japan. He at once went 
into journalism, and started a “Red” paper, 
Oriental Liberty, of such democratic tendencies 
that the older men were horrified. Gravely 
they went to remonstrate with him, expecting 
obstinate opposition from the hot-headed 
young man. But Saionji had grown tired or 


was astute enough to perceive that no good 


could come of antagonizing his powerful 
elders and betters. He deferred to their 
opinion with easy politeness. If they felt so 
strongly about the old paper—why, let it go! 
Anything to oblige a friend, of course! 

This docility caused him to be singled out 
for office and honor. The modern title of 
Marquis was conferred upon him in 1884; in 
1885 he was sent as Minister to Vienna, later 
to Berlin. His cosmopolitan sympathies 
made him welcome and at home in foreign 
posts, but the gay manner and recklessly 
expressed opinions covered a very real 
resolve to forward the best liberties of his 
country, and he gladly returned to Japan to 
fill a series of distinguished and hard-worked 
posts. His high rank and brilliant gifts 
caused him to be called, on the death of 
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Count Kuroda, to the exalted position of 
President of the Privy Council, an office which 
carries with it the obligation of acting as 
Prime Minister ad interim when that official 
resigns. Marquis Saionji has now stepped in 
four times in this capacity, and will doubtless 
one day be asked to exercise these duties 
more permanently. 

In July, 1903, Marquis Ito was out of office, 
and devoted himself to the development of 
his bantling, the “Sei-yu-Kai’”’ or ‘‘ Model 
Party,’”’ founded by him to convert the House 
of Representatives to Liberal ideas of orthodox 
party government, as opposed to the old 
clan dominations which he had come to con- 
sider as antiquated and harmful. The present 
Katsura Cabinet was then in power—uncon- 
stitutionally, as Ito maintained, since it had 
twice dissolved the Lower House without 
resigning office itself, but in Japan the Cabinet, 
the last stronghold of clan government, is 
constantly at loggerheads with the House of 
Representatives, which believes the constitu- 
tional dogma that Cabinet Ministers should 
be the spokesmen of the prevailing majority. 
In 1900 Marquis Ito had seriously set about 
demonstrating the value of the derided 


party system. Undaunted by the scathing 
criticism of his enemies, who taunted him with 
the fact that he owed his own advancement 
to clan support, he came forward as a party 
leader and founded the Sei-yu-Kai, which still 
holds 130 seats out of 300 odd in the lower 


House It has had its moments both of 
triumph and defeat. On one occasion the 
Peers were brought to terms by an Imperial 
rescript requesting them to reconsider their 
decision—a measure doing honor to the 
Emperor’s wisdom and justice. Thanks to 
His Majesty’s efforts, the party and the 
Cabinet weathered the storm, but the Ministry 
broke up of its own accord soon afterward, 
and the present Katsura Cabinet came into 
power. Nominally a nonparty one, it has 
had the prudence to conciliate in some 
measure the Lower House, and, in spite of 
two dissolutions, is now enjoying the record 
term of a fifth year of existence. 

The “Model Party’? was deprived of its 
leader and founder two years ago, when 
Marquis Ito was requested by the Emperor to 
become President of the Privy Council in 
Place of Marquis Saionji, who doubtless felt 
that the stately discussions of the council 
chamber were less suited to his temperament 
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and ambitions than the stirring conflict of the 
arena. The world was amused to find that the 
two statesmen had merely changed places, 
the younger man instantly assuming the 
leadership of Ito’s orphaned Sei-yu-Kai, 
generally called the Constitutional Party. 
Saionji is a man of sclid strength, who, 
without losing any of the fire which broke 
out in the political extravagances of his début, 
has attained to great justice and breadth of 
view, combined with a profound insight 


COUNT KAORU INOUYE 
One of the “ Elder Statesmen,” or close personal advisers of the 


Mikado. He has been ambitious to put Japan on an equality with 
the most progressive Western nations 


into the character of his countrymen and a no 
less clear perception of the symptoms of the 
times. This descendant of a hundred genera- 
tions of subtle courtiers, who yet has all the 
samurai’s love of a fight, would probably 
prefer to be described, in the language he 
knows so well as emphatically de son siécle. 
He rendered valuable service recently, when 
he addressed to the Parliamentary members 
of the Sei-yu-Kai party a manly and thought- 
ful speech on the Peace. He said that the 
restoration of peace was, first of all, a matter 
for sincere congratulation, in the interest of 
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MARQUIS KIN-MOCHI SAIONJI 


The leader of the Liberal or Constitutional party in Japan. 
He has been President of the Privy Council and has filled various 
diplomatic posts 


humanity at large, that duty to that interest, 
and the acceptance of President Roosevelt’s 
invitation to negotiate, placed the Plenipo- 
tentiaries, not in the relation of victor and 
vanquished, but on practically equal terms. 
From Japan’s point of view, he continued, it 
might appear that Russia was conclusively 
beaten, but such was not the opinion of 
Western Powers, and Japan could not afford 
to ignore the trend of that opinion. 

After showing the comparatively small 
value of her concessions at Portsmouth, the 
Marquis appealed to the good sense of his 
countrymen to consider which policy had 
produced the better impression on the moral 
sense of the world—that of the Czar, who, 
after repeated defeats, declared himself for 
continuing the war rather than make a small 
concession in the council chamber; or the 
policy of Japan, who, victor in every fight on 
sea and on shore, had nevertheless waived 
her demand rather than cause fresh blood- 
shed? While admitting that some feeling of 
disappointment was not unreasonable, he yet 
asked his countrymen to remember that 
Russia’s aggression having now been fully 
chastised, surely the moment had come 
to “‘sheathe swords, clasp hands of friendship, 


and devote themselves to the pursuits of 
peace.’”’ He earnestly hoped that the great 
party, whose representatives he addressed, 
would treat the situation calmly and contrib- 
ute its influence and assistance to promote 
the numerous enterprises now awaiting the 
application of the nation’s peaceful energies, 

The meeting had been convened to protest 
against the Peace, but Marquis Saionji’s wise 
and honest pleading carried the day with his 
party, and greatly helped both to calm the 
general agitation and to turn men’s minds 
to the all important question of developing 
the country’s internal resources after the 
terrible strain put upon them by the war. 

In Ito and Saionji we have typical repre- 
sentatives of the best in Japan’s past, and the 
best in her immediate future. Marquis Ito 
seems to be gradually effacing himself from 
the more active politics of the day. He is 
only sixty-four, and it is to be hoped that he 
will long fill his important and honorable post 
of best-trusted councillor to his sovereign; 
but he must feel that there can be little to 
add to the splendid record of his public 
service. Marquis Saionji still has his best 
work before him, and the country looks 
confidently to him to make that work worthy 
of his master and predecessor. 


COUNT SHIGE-NOBU OKUMA 


He has greatly interested himself in the cause of education. This 
portrait was taken in the midst of a great group of the professors and 
pupils of the college which the Count has established near his villa 
at Waseda in the suburbs of Tokyo 
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THAN ELEVEN MILLION 


PEOPLE WHO ARE NOW WAKING UP TO GREAT PROSPERITY—WHAT TEN CENT 
COTTON MEANS TO SOUTHERN PROGRESS—BETTER METHODS AND LABOR SAVING 
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HE cotton grower in the Southern 
states is bound to become the most 
prosperous farmer in the world, for 

cotton has become our most valuable agri- 

cultural export and the only crop of which 
we have a monopoly—the only great staple 

crop, in fact, of which any land has a 

practical monopoly. A population of more 

than eleven millions depend for a living on 
its growth. 

Now the interesting fact is that the prosper- 
ous day of the cotton farmer is dawning. In 
the-last five years changes have come in the 
Southern states that are revolutionary in their 
effect; and most of them may be traced to the 
cotton fields. Banks—nearly twice as many 
as there were five years ago; schools—the 
educational progress is almost without pre- 
cedent ; from physical well being to the widen- 
ing of men’s thought the changes are measure- 
able in the price of cotton. A journey into the 


cotton states revealed progress which has 
taken place in a decade that means a new 
eta in Southern history. 

Ten years ago most cotton farmers were 
living in poverty. They had no money, no 
credit, no hope. 


POSSIBILITIES — CHANCES FOR MEN 
BY 


PROFITABLE FARMING IN THE WORLD AND 


IN THE COTTON BELT 
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“The condition of the cotton raisers in 
Lauderdale County, Tenn., is one of debt, 
poverty, and despair. I would judge 95 per 
cent. of them to be insolvent,’ said Mr. 
Attwood Pierson in 1893. A similar condition 
existed almost all over the South. For three 
years the price of cotton had been hardly 
equal to the cost of production. Many a 
farmer lost money on every bale he raised. 
Mr. James Radney, of Roanoke, Ala., said: 
“The farmers are generally in debt. About 
one-fourth are solvent.” 

The only ones who were really out of debt 
were those who grew their own supplies— 
grew other crops as well as cotton. One 
naturally asks, ‘‘Why did they not all raise 
their own supplies?”’ They could not. The 
“lien”? system—a result of the poverty- 
stricken period that followed the war—stocd 
in the way. The money brought by one 
year’s crop served merely to pay off the 
debts of that year. For money to live on, 
the planter mortgaged the next crop, often 
before it was planted. The merchant ad- 
vanced supplies on cotton only, and for this 
reason the farmer planted cotton only. 

The system was a double burden to the 
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A ONE-HORSE PLOW 


It cultivates one side of a row at a time 


farmer. First he received a “credit”? with 
the merchant, say for $200. For this credit 
he paid to per cent. interest, as if it had been 
aloanof money. When the day of settlement 
came, the farmer, therefore, paid $200 plus 
Io per cent. interest. But the merchant 


paid him for his cotton only in “supplies’’; 
and he made a profit of 20 per cent. or 30 per 


cent. on the supplies. Thus the merchant 
made two sorts of profit and the farmer made 
—nothing. For more supplies to live on he 
mortgaged the next crop—yet unplanted. 
This was the endless system at its worst. 
“We lived, breathed, and had our being 


all for them,” said an old Georgia farmer in 
my hearing, “and what they didn’t get the 
first time over, they were pretty liable to get 
at the second picking.” 

But the merchant was in no better fix. If 
he did not sell on credit, he could not sell at 
all. His money also was borrowed at a high 
rate. He was obliged to dump his cotton on 
the market as soon as he received it, and then 
the price was generally lowest. If it rose 
later, the rise in price helped neither farmer 
nor merchant. And the merchant’s business 
had many risks. His creditors failed. They 
had no assets unless the crops were grown 


TWO-HORSE GANG PLOW 


It cultivates one side of two rows and saves the labor of one man 
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POSSIBILITIES OF COTTON CULTURE 


A field of cotton like this plant would make six bales to the acre. 


and gathered. The merchant followed the 


farmers into insolvency. It was an endless 
chain of hopelessness. 

Another man—there are thousands of such 
Witnesses if any were needed—who wrote in 
1893 of the deplorable and apparently endless 
poverty of the cotton farmer in Cabarras 
County, N. C., was Mr. T. J. Watkins; and 
he said: “Half if not more of them are 


The average yield is now less than one-half a bale 


hopelessly insolvent.”’ To-day the Cabarras 
farmers are not only solvent; they are out 
of debt. ‘‘More old mortgages have ,been 
paid off last year and this than in the 
previous five years,’ the county clerk 
told me, “and mighty few new ones dre 
being filed.’”’ 

The First National Bank of Concord, the 
county seat, has more than $111,000 of 
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farmers’ deposits in comparison with $50,000 
only a few years ago. 

A similar change has taken place all through 
the cotton belt. The farmers are building 
new houses, buying better tools, educating 
their children and putting money in the 
bank. What has made the change? The 
cotton crop in the last two years has brought 
the South more than enough money to pay 
off the national debt. In 1902-3 for the first 
time in thirteen years it brought more than 
ten cents a pound. That was the year of the 
second great emancipation. It meant finan- 
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Fourth decade, 10,000,000 bales at 10 cents a 
pound, equals $500,000,000. 


The change in price means a gain of 
$200,000,000 a year to the Southern people. 
It is the difference between progress and 
poverty. 

The change from six cent cotton to ten cent 
cotton has brought new problems as well as a 
new experience in life. It has revealed a 
labor problem of which the South was not 
before conscious. The old, inefficient labor 
will no longer answer. Nor is there enough 
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“ BUMBLE-BEE” COTION 


The effects of poor cultivation and bad weather on good land 


cial independence to more than 11,000,000 
people. The proclamation was just the three 
words, “ten cent cotton.” 

How striking is the change is shown by 
the figures that Mr. D. A. Tompkins of Char- 
lotte, N. C., presented in his speech before the 
Shreveport Convention in December, 1904: 


““ Speaking roughly and in average figures, the 
production and gross income from cotton since the 
Civil War has been: 

First decade, 2,500,000 bales at 24 cents a pound, 
equal $300,000,000. 

Second decade, 5,000,000 bales at 12 cents a 
pound, equal $300,000,000. 

Third decade, 10,000,000 bales at 6 cents a 
pound, equal $300,000,000. 


of it. From all parts of the South comes 
the cry for more workers in the cotton fields. 
Thousands of white families have left the 
farms for the mills. Thousands of Negro 
families have left the fielas to go into the 
cities. In North Carolina there are twice 
as many farms as there are Negro farm 
laborers. And many who stay on the farms 
will no longer work steadily. A field hand 
can now earn in four days at a dollar a day 
as much as he used to earn in a week at sixty 
cents a day. The old standard of living 
suited him well enough, and he will work only 
four days now. A Negro who farmed “on 
halves”? near Rockingham, N. C., last year, 
and made $1,100 above his living expenses, 
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COTTON FIVE FEET HIGH 


Showing the possibilities of good cultivation and favorable weather 


now works in a livery stable for less than 
$325 a year. 

“Why did you quit farming?’ I asked 
him. 

“Oh, I jes’ tuk a notion,” he answered. 


The owner of a gin induced a Negro, who 
had refused money, to cut wood by promising 
him a ’possum dog. But when he had cut 
enough wood to pay for the dog, nothing would 
induce him to cut more. The gin is now 
burning coal. 

The same conditions of scanty labor exist 
in North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi. The better farmers 
are solving the difficulty by using better 
machinery, more fertilizer, and less labor. A 
man can put 1,200 pounds of fertilizer on a 
field with a fertilizer distributor in less time 
than he could put 200 pounds with the old 
hand “guano horn,” and do it better. This 
is the result. Mr. Henry Comer, on his farm 
near Athens, Ga., grew this year twenty-six 
bales of cotton on thirteen acres. His 
neighbors take almost fifty acres to grow the 
same amount. Mr. Comer saved the labor 
on thirty-seven acres. And there are more 
farmers like Mr. Comer than there used to be. 
The sale of fertilizer in Georgia has doubled 
in the last ten years. 

Fertilizer not only increases the yield of 
cotton lands but makes them everlasting. 
A field at Mytilene, Ala., has grown a crop 
of cotton every year for fifty years. 


“Doesn’t land ever give out?”’ the owner 
was asked. 

“Not if you feed it,” he answered. “It’s 
likeacow. Feed it and take care of it and you 
get good returns. Neglect it and you don’t.” 


Photographed by Tresslar 
“ PETERKIN ” COTTON 


This field has grown a crop of cotton every year for fifty years. With 
“* Peterkin,” a small cotton, it never yields less than 250 pounds an acre 








THE COTTON 


AN OLD-TIME GIN HOUSE 


This p'ant with a force of about ten “‘ hands, 


On the trolley line between Spartanburg 
and the Pacolet Mills is the Fernwood farm. 
The branches of the cotton plants there over- 
lap in the four-foot rows. 

“Do you see that?” asked Mr. J. B. Cleve- 
land. ‘That’s what pea vine hay will do. 
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Photographed by Frederick Ball 
DELIVERING COTTON TO THE GIN 
The suction pipe draws the seed from the farmer’s wagon into the gins 


GROWERS 


Copyright by D. A. Tompkins and used by permiss!on 
AND A SCREW PRESS 


could gin and bale three or four bales a day 


A farmer that grows pea vines and turns 
under the stubble has already gone a long way 
toward preparing his land for cotton, and the 
peas can be planted after another crop, too.” 

There is many a field now that rotates 
between an early crop and pea vine hay one 
year and cotton the next. The discriminating 
selection of seed also is not only the most 
successful method of fighting the ravages of 
the boll weevil in Texas, but it is a most 
effective means of increasing the yield per 
acre all over the South. Better methods of 
cultivation, which mean more pounds of cotton 
to the acre, mean also less labor per pound. 

“A nigger and a mule used to raise from 
four to six bales a year,” said Captain Everett, 
a prominent planter in Richmond County, 
N.C. “Now a nigger with two mules raises 
twice that.” 


LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY 


When cotton used to be planted with a 
hoe, a good day’s work was one acre. With 
a mule and a cotton-planting machine, a man 
can now plant six times that much in a day, 
and do it more evenly. A gang plow, which 
cultivates on both sides of a row of cotton at 
the same time, does twice as much werk as 
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Photographed by Frederick Ball 


A MODERN GIN HOUSE 


With a force of half adozen men this gin house can gin and bale more than 150 bales a day. 
The seed is blown into the car at the left and the lint is blown into the baling presses. 


wagons into the gins. 


the old one-horse plow and takes only the one 
man to run it. A farm near Raleigh, N. C., 
has lately begun to use a machine for ‘‘chop- 
ping out”’ the extra plants in the rows when 
the cotton first appears above ground. When 
done with a hoe, ‘‘chopping out”’ is one of 
the most costly operations in cotton culture. 
Even as late as 1880, the old plantation gin 
house and screw press were in common use. 
They took a dozen men a day to gin and bale 
three or four bales of cotton. A modern gin 
and press with half as many “hands” can 
make more than ten bales to the old gin’s one, 
and load the seed on a freight car at the same 
time. To grow a pound of cotton in 1876 
cost the average farmer 8.32 cents. In 1896, 
it cost him 5.29, and there has been great 
improvement since then. 

Yet the biggest single item of expense is as 
large as it ever was. It costs more than 
$75,000,000 a year to gather the cotton crop, 
and it is all done by hand. 

Many mechanical cotton pickers have been 
invented to gather the cotton from the plant. 
Some picked everything in sight, lint, leaves 
and bolls. Some were made principally to 
sell stock in the companies that exploited 
them, and never picked at all. .One ran away 
on a plantation in Mississippi and destroyed 
half an acre of cotton. Cotton pickers and 
gold bricks are in the same category to the 
average farmer’s mind. Yet there is a 


The seed cotton is sucked from the 


mechanical cotton picker that has worked. 
Mr. George Lowry has made one which, with 
its five operators, picked 1,484 pounds in a 
day. A thousand pounds is a good day’s 


Photographed by Frederick Ball 
INTERIOR OF A COTTON WAREHOUSE 


On a receipt for a bale of cotton from a warehouse any bank will 


advance $35 or $40 to the farmer 
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Photographed by Frederick Ball 
BEFORE AND AFTER COMPRESSION 


An ordinary box-car will hold about twenty-five soft bales and about 
fifty compressed ones 


work for five hand pickers. The machine 
with five men did the work of seven or eight 
hands. It is not yet in its final shape. The 
promoters admit that it is not adapted to 
all kinds of cotton. Yet with its limitations, 
if it could save even one-quarter of the 
$75,000,000 or more annual expense, and 
render the present labor supply adequate for 
gathering the crop, Mr. Lowry would go down 
in history with Eli Whitney. 

The scarcity of labor brings with new force 
to the South the problem of immigration. 
A planter in Greenville, Miss., has said that he 
has seen Italians make more cotton per 
acre than the Negro on the adjoining field, 
gather it from two to four weeks earlier, and 
then put in the extra time making money by 
working in the Negro’s field. 

A line of steamers has been started between 
Trieste and Palermo and New Orleans. 
There is a possibility that immigration may 
help to solve the planters’ labor question. 
Not only is there a great need for the lower 
class labor of the immigrant, there is a great 
need and a great opportunity for the Amer- 
ican born of the North and East. The oppor- 
tunities are as great as any ‘‘new”’ country 
ever offered in agriculture, in addition to the 
advantage of a monopoly crop. Growing 
cotton now yields quick and large returns, 
and the South has become a _ profitable 
place to work. Were this problem solved the 
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Southern planter could look forward to the 
position he held before the war—a power 
in politics, a tremendous force in econ- 
omics, and a leader in education and re- 
finement. 

The prosperity of the farmer has waked 
him up from his isolation. He sees the 
benefit of organization. He is learning to 
market his crop with intelligence and with. 
coéperation. The need of such attention 
to the market was forcibly shown a year ago. 
Cotton had been ten cents or more a pound. 
Then suddenly, in the early part of December, 
1904, the price dropped below eight cents; in 
January it was below seven. The greatest 
crop that was ever grown was half sold before 
people even guessed within two million bales 
of its real size. Government reports, cotton 
brokers, and spinners all were at sea. When 
the truth began to be known, down went 
the price. A bale that had been worth 
nearly $60 in September, two months later 
was not worth $35. The farmers looked 
on the drop in price as a renewal of the old 


Photographed by Frederick Ball 
A COMPRESS AT ATHENS, GEORGIA. 


Most of the compressed bales are for export 
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conditions; a return to poverty. They de- 
termined to resist it stubbornly. 


THE SOUTHERN COTTON ASSOCIATION 


The man behind the movement was 
Mr. Harvie Jordan, a planter of Monticello, 
Ga., whose father and grandfather before him 
had been growers of cotton. He mailed 
thousands of circulars to farmers all over the 
South. The newspapers printed his call for 
‘aconvention. On December 13th, it met at 
Shreveport, La. The meeting itself accom- 
plished little beyond arousing public senti- 
ment. But on the last day Mr. Jordan and five 
other delegates met behind one of the wings 
of the opera house. They determined not to 
give up without at least one more effort. 
They decided to call another convention at 
New Orleans. Again letters, circulars, and 
telegrams were sent all over the South. The 
newspapers again did their part. On January 
24, 1905, three thousand men met at New 
Orleans. But they did more than talk. 
‘hey created a permanent body to do the 
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Photographed by Henry Start: 
PICKING COTTON 
A good “‘fiel’ han’ ”’ can pick about 200 pounds of seed cotton a day 


Photographed by Tresslar 
THE LOWRY MECHANICAL COTTON PICKER AT WORK 


The machine, with its five operatives, picked 1,484 pounds in a day. 
Five good hand-pickers would not average more than 1,000 pcunds 


work they planned. This was the origin of 


the Southern Cotton Association. Its mem- 
bers are planters, bankers, and business men. 
Its object is to keep up the price of cotton. 
It hopes to band the cotton planters into a 
great trust to control the production and price 
of one of the most valuable crops in America. 
The first battle in their campaign was over 
the limitation of output. 

“We must reduce the cotton acreage and 
the use of commercial fertilizer under cotton 
at least 25 per cent.,’’ was the Association’s 
decree. In every state and in every county 
the local organizations worked to reduce the 
cotton area. The papers printed the Asso- 
ciation’s notices free. The officers went from 
town to town making speeches. Yet it was 
not an easy task they had. A Mississippi 
merchant went to one of the largest planters 
in his neighborhood. 

“Look here, Jim,’’ he said, “ you ought not 
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Photographed by Frederick Ball 
GATHERING SAMPLES 


The cotton is sold on the basis of samples taken from the bales. A 
sampler often gets more thana hundred doilars worth of them a season 


to plant so much cotton. A _ reductionin 


acreage is the only thing that can keep the 


” 


price up. 

“Are you going to reduce your business?” 
asked the planter. 

“No,” admitted the merchant. 

“T don’t think I will either.” 

The fact that those who did not plant less 
cotton would receive more benefit from the 
higher price—if it was higher—than those 
who did reduce their acreage, would have 
been enough to defeat a movement merely 
for less cotton. But the Association com- 
bined the plea for a reduction of cotton acreage 
with the movement for diversified farming. 

“Grow your own supplies. Be independent 
of cotton.” This is the doctrine preached 
by government reports, state agricultural 
bureaus, and the farm papers. More land 
planted in foodstuffs meant less land planted 
in cotton. The Association joined the cam- 
paign for diversified farming, with all its 
energy. One of the best examples of the 
diversification idea is the Everett & Crossland 
farm near Rockingham, N. C. On 1,600 
acres, the managers raise besides cotton all 
the fodder for their ninety-six mules and food 
for their men. They even have a roller mill 
on the place. 


On the other hand, Mr. McElmore’s farm 
of g20 acres, near Montgomery, Ala., grows 
practically nothing but cotton. 

“No, I do not practise diversification,” 
he said. ‘The Kansas farmer can raise better 
corn than I can and I can raise better cotton 
than he. I swap my cotton for his corn and 
we both make money.” 

There were a good many farmers who 
would not be persuaded that the less cotton 
they planted the greater gross return for it 
they would get. But, whether by the efforts 
of the association or by other causes, there 
was a reduction of the acreage. 

On September 6th delegates from the 
state divisions of the Cotton Association met 
in Asheville, N. C. “Hold every pound of 
cotton for eleven cents,’’ was their plea to the 
farmers. When the convention adjourned 
the price was well above that figure. Within 
two weeks it was down to about ten cents. 
People began to smile when the Asheville 
Convention and “minimum price’’ were 
mentioned. The price continued to fall until 
it went below tencents. Then the unexpected 
happened. The farmers stopped bringing in 
their cotton. 


Photographed by J. P. Howle 
THE SIGN OF A COTTON BUYER 


A bunch of cotton hanging from a board on which is the buyers’ name 





























for a South Carolina mill, “buying cotton?” 

“No,” he growled, “I’m trying to.” 

Most of the farmers, however, did not 
follow the Association’s counsel to sell nothing 
below eleven cents. Ten cents was the real 
fighting line. Not only are the farmers con- 
vinced that cotton is worth ten cents, but they 
are serious in their intention of getting ten 
cents for it. In Charlotte, N. C., when the 
price fell below ten cents only about one- 
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“What are you doing,” I asked a purchaser 
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banks in the South, the farmer can hold his 
cotton as long as he wishes. It is the best 
collateral there is. 

If immigration and machinery will but 
solve the cotton grower’s one great problem 
of labor, increasing riches await him. He 
is almost the sole owner of a great staple 
crop, the demand for which increases year by 
year. The cotton king of whose lordly do- 


minion the antebellum planter dreamt was 
supported by the wasteful system of slavery. 














































THE COTTON BELT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The light shading represents the land which produces about 8o per cent. of the cotton crop, and the dark shading that which produces about 


20 per cent. 


quarter the usual supply came in from the 
farms. 

“The Cotton Association is a_ success, 
isn’t it?” I asked one North Carolina farmer. 

“Well, I'll tell you. If the price stays up 
to ten cents anyway, I don’t see any use of a 
Cotton Association,” he said. 

But whether the Association lives or dies, 
runs into politics and fails or succeeds in estab- 
lishing a great warehouse system, it has done 
the South one great service. It has awakened 
the farmer to a realization of his position. He 
holds the cotton that the mills must spin. To 
keep running they have to buy. With the 
help of his own prosperity and the 2,000 new 





This “‘belt ” contains nearly 600,000 square miles. Not more than one-fourth of it has at any one time been tilled 





It failed. But the cotton kingdom which is 
now growing up over its ruins is destined to 
be far greater than even the dream of the 
other. A country on whom the world de- 
pends for clothes can no longer be poor. 

“If my people wore cotton as they do here,” 
said Wu Ting Fang, “and every Chinaman 
added an inch to his shirt tail, this alone would 
consume the whole cotton crop of the South.” 

“There is good reason to believe,” says the 
government report, “that the 21,000,000 
acres of central black prairie of Texas could, 
if need be, produce the entire crop now grown 
in the South.” The cotton belt is destined 
to unlimited prosperity. 
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ITS OBSTRUCTIVE ORGANIZATION AND COMMER- 
CIAL PERSONNEL— THE “BOSS” OF THE BODY 


BY 
HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM 


This zs the first of several articles on the Senate of the United States 


state in the Union. Thus a bill to regulate 


T THE White House one day when the 
A bill to regulate railroad rates was 
pending, a little group of Senators 
were talking with customary amiability. 
Among them were Senator Cullom of Illinois, 
whose profile shows an elusive resemblance to 
Lincoln, and ex-Senator Chandler of New 
Hampshire, who, when defeated for re- 
election, telegraphed: “I have been run 
over by a railroad train’’—in other words, 
that the railroads had defeated him. 

“Could anything be more preposterous,” 
said Mr. Chandler to the other Senators, 
“than the report that Senator Aldrich, before 
sailing for Europe, was able to secure from the 
Interstate Commerce Committee a promise 
that there would be no railroad rate legislaticn 
this session? We have the President, a 
popular idol, advocating such legislation; we 
hear a roar of approval from the country; and 
the House has passed the Esch-Townsend 
bill, with only seventeen negative votes. 
Think, in the face of these facts, of one man 
assuming to obstruct action in the Senate. 
I repeat, it is prepos 

“Hold on, Chandler,” interposed Senatcr 
Cullom, who is a member of the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. “Aldrich did get 
such a promise before sailing. Elkins, Kean, 
and Foraker assured him that there would 
be no rate legiciation this session.”’ 

This is a true story. The promise con- 
cerned the President’s most important recom- 
mendation to Congress. It was made by 
Senator Elkins, chairman, and Senators 
Kean and Foraker, members of the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. Presumably Sen- 
ator Cullom, bound hand and foot by senator- 
ial courtesy, acquiesced in the decision—and 
he could not have helped it if he hadn’t. And 
the promise was exacted by Mr. Aldrich, a 
Senator from Rhode Island, the smallest 


railroad rates failed last winter. 

Yet, up almost to the very last day of the 
session, the country had hope of the passage 
of such a measure. It became aware only 
by degrees of the prearranged obstruction the 
bill would meet in the Senate. 


THE GRAVEYARD OF LEGISLATION 


A hundred stories and incidents, to the 
same effect, might be told by men who are 
familiar with the Senate’s character and 
methods. It has become progressively ob- 
structive and increasingly insincere. Ap- 


proach it from whatever point of view you 


will, you come to the same central fact— 
that it is largely a club of trading political 
bosses, less representative of the people than 
any other important branch of the Govern- 
ment. Should we make treaties? Mr. Hay 
called the Senate the graveyard of treaties. 
Does our commerce need reciprocity arrange- 
ments with other countries? A reciprocity 
treaty that has been carefully drawn will 
neither be ratified nor rejected but—amended 
so as to be unacceptable to the other nation. 
Does the country ask for tariff revision? 
When a bill is forced by the House into the 
Senate, 1t emerges from a conference com- 
mittee mutilated beyond recognition. Does 
the country call for a pure food bill? It 
passes the House to be baulked in the Senate. 
Or, a railroad rate bill? . Again it passes the 
House and is baulked in the Senate. Presi- 
dent after President has found the Senate 
petulant, arrogant, obstructive. The House, 
which is nearer to the people, finds its actions, 
taken in obedience to the people’s direct 
instructions at the polls, nullified in the 
Senate. So exasperating has this become 
that the Speaker of the House not long ago 
delivered as scathing a denunciation of the 
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Senate as parliamentary manners would 
alow. The trail of the direct purchase of 
sats runs into the Senate; there are Senators 
who have been convicted in the courts of 
glling their political influence; there is not 
a Great Interest that has not its Senators, 
and so frank have these relations become that 
the public business is conducted in the light 
of this knowledge. Debating has become 
a farce. Even party differences cut no 
fgure—except for effect on constituencies. 
There is seldom a note of conviction in any- 
thing said there, seldom a political principle 
in any act. The very pretense of legislating 
for the whole public good is almost abandoned. 
If one lives a little while in the ‘official at- 
mosphere of Washington, he hears only of 
“business’’ in connection with the Senate— 
political or financial “‘business.’”’ It is as 
commercial an atmosphere, in its way, as the 
atmosphere of Wall Street itself. 





THE LOST CONVEPTION OF THE FATHERS 


The unit of our political life is the individual 
voter. The unit that the Senate represents 
is the State—according to the constitution. 
The unit that it represents in fact is the ccr- 
poration, or a combination of corporations, or 
an “Interest.” Some of the influential Sen- 
ators are rich men. They owe their fortunes 
to franchises for public utilities, to railroad at- 
torneyships, to corporations of one sort or 
another wit.1 which they have been identified 
—and are identified still. Many of them are 
seldom if ever seen by the mass of the people 
of their states. And the Senate becomes less 
rather than more representative of the 
people of the states, and more and more repre- 
sentative of financial cliques and political 
machines. 

We have come a long way from the con- 
ception of the Fathers. Why do the people 
hope? Hamilton or Madison, writing in 
The Federalist, declared “that the Federal 
Senate will never be able to transform itself, 
by gradual usurpations, into an independent 
and aristocratic body.” In the same paper 
occurs this further assurance: “It is a 
misfortune incident to republican government, 
though in a less degree than to other govern- 
Ments, that those who administer it may 
forget their obligations to their constituents, 
and prove unfaithful to their important trust. 
In this point of view, a Senate, as a second 
branch of the legislative assembly, distinct 
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from, and dividing the power with, a first, 
must be in all cases a salutary check on the 
Government. It doubles the security to the 
people.” 

This quotation raises two questions con- 
cerning the present personnel of the Senate: 

1. Whom do they regard as their “con- 
stituents?” 

2. What do they regard as their 
portant trust?”’ 

It is to answer these questions that this 
study of the methods and of the personnel of 
the Senate is undertaken; and in this article 
I shall try to explain the machinery by 
which the Senate conducts and obstructs 
public business, and tell who the real leaders 
of the body are. 


“cc 


im- 


THE POWER OF COMMITTEES 


The business of the Senate, as well as of 
the House, is of course done chiefly by com- 
mittees. It might be said that it is done 
wholly by committees in the Senate; and that 
the business of the committees is done by a 
very few members. The proceedings on the 
floor are formalities, necessary to comply with 
the Constitution or with custom. What the 
public sees is only so much of the machinery 
as must be exposed to view; it is very little— 
merely the talking-beam. 

Senators are formally assigned to com- 
mittees by ballot, and a formal ballot is taken. 
But there is a Committee on Committees of the 
Republican caucus (that party being now in 
control of the Senate), with a chairman drawn 
from the caucus. This committee ‘assigns 
the chairmen and the majority members of the 
various committees. To these are added the 
minority members of each committee, as 
determined by the Democratic caucus. The 
completed lists are then approved by the 
Republican caucus. A Senator asks “unan- 
imous consent that the rules be suspended 
and that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the following resolution.’’ There is 
no objection, and a resolution which gives 
the committee assignments, is adopted with- 
out a rollcatl. This procedure shows the 
coéperation from the Democratic or minority 
side of the chamber, for the resolution is 
interminably debatable under the rules. 

Seniority is invariably observed in making 
committee assignments. When the chairman 
of a committee dies, or retires from the Senate, 
the ranking member of that committee be- 
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comes chairman, unless he already has the 
chairmanship of a committee. It is an un- 
written law that a senator shall have but one 
chairmanship. When, for example, Senator 
Davis died, Senator Frye was the ranking 
member of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and he was entitled to the chairman- 
ship. But, had he taken it, he would have 
forfeited the chairmanship of the Committee 
on Commerce. The ‘shipping interests”’ are 
Senator Frye’s important ‘“constituents”’; 
that is why he is such a strong advocate of 
ship subsidies. Moreover, to the Commerce 
Committee goes the great “pork’’ measure— 
the river and harbor appropriation bill. 
Mr. Frye would not make the sacrifice, even 
to go to the head of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, which outranks the other 
and would have been more attractive to a 
statesman. 

Senator Cullom, on the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, stood next inline. But he 
was chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee; and the first Interstate Commerce 
act bears his name. He knows this subject 
far better than he knows Foreign Relations. 
It was said that Senator Cullom wavered, 
but that Senators Elkins, Kean, and Foraker, 
railroad stockholders and attorneys, all urged 
him to take the honor to which he was en- 
titled. And he left the Interstate Commerce 
Committee to—Elkins, the railroad man! 

New members are usually added to the 
bottom of the list of committees. Special 
fitness counts for less than seniority. Senator 
Knox, although an ex-Attorney General, was 
not a member of the Judiciary Committee 
during the last session of Congress. The 
conviction of Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, of 
crime will probably make a place for Senator 
Knox, which his experience and fitness could 
not make. 

The power of the chairmen of the important 
committees of Congress, for evil as well as for 
good, is greater than the public comprehends. 
This is particularly true in the Senate for 
two reasons. Senatorial courtesy is just as 
potent in committee rooms as on the floor of 
the Senate—more potent, in fact. The wish 
of the chairman, particularly in the matter of 
delay, has great weight with the majority 
of members of the committee—even with the 
minority. Doubtless the promise of Senator 
Elkins alone would have sent Senator Aldrich 
to Europe in a contented frame of mind. 
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Until agreement appears hopeless, the major. 
ity members of a committee will not over. 
ride the wishes of the chairman by voting to 
report a measure over his head. Further. 
more, as the Senate rules do not provide for 
“gag-law,” it is next to impossible to havea 
committee discharged from the consideration 
of a bill or resolution. 


THE STEERING COMMITTEE 


The Republican Steering Coimmittee is the 
Executive Committee of the controlling 
directors of the Senate. It shapes the policies 
of the Senate—of Congress, in fact; it de- 
termines what measures shall be put forward 
and—more important—what legislation is to 
be held ‘‘wisely’” back. The committee is 
subject to the caucus. The caucus is subject 
to a few dominant leaders. 

Here, then, we have come to the real 
source of authority. The following Senators 
compose the Steering Committee: Allison 
of Iowa, Hale of Maine, Aldrich of Rhode 
Island, Lodge of Massachusetts, Perkins of 
California, Clark of Wyoming, Elkins of West 
Virginia, Spooner of Wisconsin, Kean of New 
Jersey, and Knox of Pennsylvania. The 
most powerful of these men are the real rulers. 


Senator Allison is the chairman of the ¥ 


Steering Committee, though not its strongest 
personality. He nominally outranks Senator 
Aldrich, because he has had the longest 
senatorial service, ahd because he is Chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, which 
is regarded as the most important committee 
of the Senate. As one officer of the Senate 
once remarked: “After all, the important 
thing is, what senators can get for their 
respective states; that’s what they are here 
for. And what they do get they must obtain 
from the Appropriations Committee.”’ There- 
fore, the Senator from Iowa could exercise 
a wise and powerful influence over his 
colleagues. Senator Kean, for example, en- 
joys more influence in the Senate than his one 
term in that body would seem to justify. 
But he is Chairman of the Committee on 
Audit and Control of Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. An unimportant committee, it 
is true, but many Senators have to go to its 
chairman for favors. Senator Kean profits 
in consequence. 

Why is not Senator Allison a real leader! 
Everybody has heard the description of him— 
that he could walk from Washington to 
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Dubuque on the key-board of a piano without 
striking a note. Once when he was delivering 
a series of platitudes to the Gridiron Club, 
a correspondents’ club in Washington that 
“roasts” its guests, someone cried out: ‘‘ Look 
out, Senator. Don’t compromise yourself.’’ 
Even then his speech continued non-commit- 
tal. A friend who was traveling on a slow 
train with the Senator pointed out of the 
window and remarked: ‘‘That’s a well- 
sheared sheep, Senator.” 

“It is certainly well sheared on this side,” 
replied Mr. Allison. 

It is little wonder that he falls short of 
being a primary force. The guiding principle 
of his career is to remain perpetually in office. 
Everything has been bent toward that end. 
His plan of dispensing Federal patronage in 
Iowa is unique, and calculated to work no 
harm to Mr. Allison. When, during the 
last session, his service exceeded the longest 
preceding service in the history of the Senate, 
he had accomplished his most cherished 
ambition. He has been in the Senate now 
more than thirty-two years, and during that 
time his name has been attached to only one 
important piece of legislation—the Bland- 
Allison act, a compromise measure, designed 
to defeat free silver, and even that was re- 
pealed over night. The best that can be said 
of his senatorial service was said by the late 
Senator Hoar: ‘He has controlled, more than 
any other man, more than any other ten men, 
the vast and constantly increasing public ex- 
penditure amounting to more than a thousand 
millions annually. It has been an economical 
and a wise expenditure.”’ In a word, he is 
honest. 

But he does not commit himself to any- 
thing. No one knows, for instance, where he 
stands on the much discussed subject of 
regulating railroad rates, unless it is his 
very close friend, Mr. Marvin Hughitt, 
president of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad. Such a friendship is not unusual 
in Iowa. The railroads rule Iowa, and the 
teal capital of the state is Chicago. 

The second member of the Steering Com- 
mittee, who is also second on the Committee 
on Appropriations, is Senator Hale, Chairman 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs. He has 
served longer in the Senate than Senator 
Aldrich and, by courtesy, outranks the 

boss” of the Senate. Senator Allison dele- 
gates to Mr. Hale the floor management of 
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most of the appropriation bills, therefore 
Senator Hale’s influence with his colleagues is 
considerable. He is the most independent 
man in the Senate on public questions which 
do not affect his own state, and as dependent 
as any senatorial attorney when some “‘inter- 
est”” in Maine is in his mind, whether it be 
the shipping interests, or a Maine railroad, or 
the makers of misbranded food. But he fights 
openly and he never forgives nor forgets. 

Senator Lodge, something of a boss in 
Massachusetts but not much of a leader among 
Senators, is popularly classed with the man- 
agerial coterie of the Senate. This is largely 
because of his supposed influence with the 
Administration, which may not now be so 
potent as when he assured the President that 
the arbitration treaties negotiated by Secre- 
tary Hay would pass the Senate without 
amendment. 

The Senator who jumps to the fore in 
running debate is Mr. Spooner. His activities 
in behalf of railroads, which ranged from 
peddling passes to giving valuable legal 
opinions on valueless branch lines, first put 
him in the Senate. For not distantly 
related reasons comes also Senator Elkins, 
who, with his father-in-law, Mr. Henry 
Gassoway Davis, is heavily interested in 
railroads and street railways. He is known 
as a ‘‘ practical railroad man,” and is capable 
of preparing innocuous “amendments” to 
any bill which Representatives Esch and 
Townsend can put through the House. In 
all probability, nothing will remain but the 
enacting clause of the House bill. 

“Senator Foraker,’ said Senator Chandler, 
“is one of the most industrious men I know 
of. He has moved his law library to his 
Washington residence, and some day will kill 
himself working. The bar is cultivated by 
the railroads; they often get a local counsel for 
a free pass.” 

Senator Kean is what Jerseymen call a 
“public utility man,” in other words, he is not 
primarily the representative of the railroads, 
but holds his office by virtue of the influence 
of what is known as the “ Prudential-Fidelity 
Trust-Public Service Crowd.’”’ But he is not 
unfriendly to the railroads; if he were, he 
would not be in the Senate. 


THE ‘‘ BOSS”? OF THE SENATE 


But—to pass over the other members of 
the Steering Committee—there is one Senator 
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who, in the opinion of many,-has had more 
real power over a long period than any other 
man in the country; and his power is chiefly 
obstructive. He is, of course, Senator Ald- 
rich, of Rhode Island, the unmaker of the 
Wilson tariff bill, the maker of the Dingley 
tariff and in fact of every tariff measure of 
recent times—in short, “the business man- 
ager’ of the Senate; and he comes from the 
smallest state in the Union. 

A giant in intellect, a man of rare genius, a 
statesman of the first order—all these attri- 
butes one might reasonably expect to find 
in the master of the Senate. Does Senator 
Aldrich possess such qualities? If not all, 
does he possess any of them? Compariscns 
may be helpful in forming an estimate cf 
public men. Let us use Senator Depew, of 
New York, railroad attorney, and sometime 
counsel for the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, aS a measure in one respect of 
Senator Aldrich. The “Congressional Direc- 
tory” of the Fifty-eighth Congress contains 
his sketch of himself in a little less than a page. 
There is much oratory scheduled. But 
Senator Depew, although he is a widely 
advertised celebrity, is not influential in the 
Senate. He is expected to object when any 
measure affecting the particular interests that 
he represents is under consideration, which 
expectation he fulfils conscientiously. But 
Senator Aldrich, who is not an orator, has 
just eight lines in the “ Directory.’’ Born in 
Rhode Island, once a member of the Provi- 
dence common council, then of the general 
assembly, serving as a speaker of its House 
one year; then twice a member of the House 
of Representatives; he finally became United 
States Senator on December 5, 1881. He 
has since served continuously and was re- 
elected last year. This outline shows only 
the shadowy career of the machine politician 
type. It omits the information that Senator 
Aldrich has now two seats in the Senate, as 
his colleague, Senator George Peabody Wet- 
more, could testify. 

There is a modest silence about the early 
struggles of this ‘“‘self-made”’ millionaire, 
who began life as a clerk in a fish market; 
became a bookkeeper in a wholesale grocery 
establishment, in which he rose to be a 
partner, served as president of the street 
railway combination, and finally retired with 
wealth in abundance. The Senator’s biog- 
raphy neglects to extend a word of thanks 
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to his close business associates, Marsden J. 
Perry, Rhode Island’s first captain of industry, 
and William G. Roelker, whose legal ability 
enabled the triumvirate to do many profitable 
things without breaking a law or committing 
a crime. Above all, there is no mention of 
the United Traction & Electric Company, 
Now it is just as important to an understand- 
ing of the United States Senate that one 
should be familiar with the organization of - 
the parent corporation of the Rhode Island 
Company, as familiarity with the promotion 
of the company is essential to a proper estima- 
tion of Senator Aldrich. 

In the early nineties, the triumvirate ob- 
tained an option on the horse-car lines of 
Providence and Pawtucket. Eight millions 
of dollars were needed to purchase the proper- 
ties and to electrify the roads. For four 
months Mr. Perry peddled this option about 
New York, but without success. Mr. Perry 
is a shrewd, clever man, otherwise he would 
not have left the chattel mortgage business 
of his young manhood far behind him. He 
communed thus with himself: 

“We have a powerful Senator in our number, 
chairman of the Committee on Finance. To 
that committee must go special interests, big 
as well as little. Let us use our Senator.” 

Thereupon, Mr. Perry lost no time in seeking 
out Mr. F. P. Olcott, who is the head of 
the Central Trust Company—the “trust 
company of the sugar crowd.’’ Of his success 
Mr. Perry frequently boasts: 

“In twenty-four hours the matter was 
closed, and in forty-eight hours we had four 
millions to check against.”” And the “sugar 
crowd” had a United States Senator. 
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It was not until after Senator Aldrich’s 
reélection in 1892, following a scandalously 
corrupt campaign in which money from 
outside the state was freely used, that the 
street railway deal was officially made known 
to Rhode Islanders. The United Traction & 
Electric Company was organized, with Senator 
Aldrich president, John E. Searles vice- 
president, F. P. Olcott treasurer, and Perry 
and Roelker directors and officers of subst 
diary companies. Mr. Searles was then 
secretary of the Sugar Trust, and his face was 
as familiar as a Stuart portrait of Washington 
to many National legislators. Mr. Olcott 
has already been identified. 
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Sociologists might with no little profit turn 
their attention to Providence and to the 
Rhode Island legislature. They should study 
the development of the United Traction & 
Electric Company from the time of its organ- 
ization until it was merged in The Rhode 
Island Company. Through all this iniquitous 
period Senator Aldrich was president of the 
company, while General Brayton, the blind 
boss who “delivers’’ Rhode Island to the 
Senator, was the paid attorney of the com- 
pany. Nothing in the way of legislation was 
asked for that he did not give. His gifts to 
the company included an “irrepealable law”’ 
which is, in effect, a perpetual franchise. 
The Rhode Island Company, designed to 
control all of the public utility corporations 
in and about Providence, is a _ property 
worthy of its present owners, the United 
Gas Improvement Company of Philadelphia. 
Senator Aldrich is no longer its presidential 
figurehead. He resigned in 1902. His legis- 
lature, in response to a popular demand, had 
passed a ten-hour law for street railway 
conductors and motormen. His company 
refused to obey it. There was a strike, and in 
Pawtucket the militia had to be called out to 
keep order. But meantime President Aldrich 
had resigned. His term in the Senate was 
drawing to a close, and he was ambitious to 
be reélected. 

Senator Aldrich is a natural product of 
Rhode Island and of her institutions. His 
power is founded on a system of protec- 
tion which is as venal as was slavery in some 
sections of the South. Adherence to pro- 
tective ‘“‘principles’’ renders the intelligence 
of the state impotent when, by the remotest 
chance, the privileged special interests may 
be assailed. 

Senator Aldrich is the flower of a popular 
local pride, essentially American, which 
boasts that the smallest state in the Union has 
the most powerful representative in the 
United States Senate. But above all, he 
is the product of a debauched electorate. 
If it be true that a stream cannot rise higher 
than its source, must this not be a most 
dangerous man? The “i'oss” of the Senate 
stands closer to ‘“‘high fine .ce” than any man 
in public life. It is wise, it is prudent to 
“stand in” with such a colleague. It is 
patent why Senator Aldrich leads. 

_ The remarkable growth of big corporations 
in America has taken place in the last quarter- 
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century. The advent of Senators Aldrich, 
Hale, Frye, Spooner, Gallinger, Penrose, Elk- 
ins, Platt, Foraker, Depew and Kean—repre- 
sentatives of corporate business every one— 
has also been a matter of the last quarter- 
century. They were called into power, these 
men, or else have been continued in power, 
by the exigencies of “business.”’ Political his- 
tory is no longer the prescribed study fcr 
rising “‘statesmen;’’ nor has it been for some 
years. If it is anything, it is “business ex- 
perience.”’ 

How does it happen that Senator Elkins is 
in the public eye? Because the Republican 
Steering Committee recognized his ability, 
born of experience and training, to legislate 
jor corporations—for railroad corporations in 
particular--and put him to the forefront of 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. Who 
but a railroad man should be the head of a 
committee controlling the destinies of a dozen 
great railroad men? Surely such an “ex- 
pert’’ as Senator Elkins is to be preferred to a 
representative of the vast army of shippers. 
Senator Cullom discovered the subject of po- 
litical history rather late in his official life, 
and immediately seized the chairmanship of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. ‘‘Busi- 
ness’? was not disappointed; for the senior 
Senator from Illinois has a mild sort of nction 
that legislation, affecting not a private corpo- 
ration but a common carrier, shouid possibly 
be for the benefit of the people. But your 
Senator representing corporate business does 
not think so. Everything hinges on prosper- 
ity; there can be no prosperity unless there is 
good business, and “‘business’’ (which is al- 
ways corporate business) demands special 
privileges. 

The trouble with the Senate is the trouble 
with the ruling Senators. The trouble with 
the rulers of the Senate is the trouble with 
their ‘‘constituents ’’—that is, with ‘‘business.”’ 
As these men owe their election to ‘‘business”’ 
they are naturally susceptible to corporate in- 
fluences. To curb the Senate, the corpora- 
tions must first be curbed. But how can the 
corporations be curbed without the codpera- 
tion of the Senate’ Certainly there is little 
hope so long as a few “business”’ senators run 
the Senate, and so long as these corporate 
representatives run the Senate according to 
the ideas and wishes of Senator Aldrich. 


This is the closed circle cf influences which 


every “square deal’’ enccunters. 
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LITTLE while ago our moralists were 

A afraid that the American people 

would go money mad. We were in 

danger, it was thought, of sacrificing every- 

thing to the getting of wealth. The public 

looked upon rich men as heroes and models— 
so we were told. 

If this were true, there has been a great and 
sudden change in the public feeling. For now 
rich men are put on the defensive, and there 
is a strong popular feeling that wealth is 
likely to imply dishonesty. At any rate, a 
rich man must now explain his riches. This 


is a very noteworthy change in public feeling. 
In fact, the past year was noteworthy for 
its revelations of ill got riches; and the captains 
of many industries and the makers of com- 
binations and organizations were halted in 
their activities by investigations, by court 
decisions, by public criticism, and by a strong 


tide of popular suspicion. The Supreme 
Court of the United States struck hard at the 
“trust idea’’ when it declared the Northern 
Securities Company illegal, and again when it 
declared that there was a beef trust, and that 
it was in violation of the laws. The most 
noteworthy fact about the November elec- 
tions was the protest against great aggrega- 
tions of wealth end its misuses. 

Thus:the dar.ger on one side, that we might 
become money mad, has given way toa 
danger on the other side, the danger of de- 
crying wealth. But the pendulum of public 
opinion, after causing tne punishment of 
some of the criminally rich, will swing back to 
an equilibrium, and we shall say that honestly 
acquired weath in industrial or in transporta- 
tion pursuits, in agriculture, in invention, in 
merchandise, or even in finance, is not a dis- 
grace. It is even an honor. 

All the while, of course, wealth is increasing. 
The government report of November 1, 1905, 
showed the cash per capita circulation of the 


United States to be more than $31, the 
highest figure in our national history. Every 
year this figure is going higher. The people 
are constantly growing richer. And yet the 
wealth is becoming more and more centra- 
lized. In the great hotels of New York, 
Pittsburg, Chicago, Boston, and Philadelphia, 
the regular habitué may point out to the 
visitor almost any night a dozen millionaires, 
where ten years ago he would have had 
trouble in finding two. The millionaire fleet 
of the New York Yacht Club has doubled 
and again doubled in the past ten years. 
Evidences of preponderant individual wealth 
multiply in all the great centres of the United 
States year by year. 

A large proportion of these mighty fortunes 
are honest. They come from the tilling of 
the soil, from the opening of the mines, from 
the gathering of the wealth of the great for- 
ests. They come from the carrying of com- 
merce across the seas. They are the product 
of our national genius, the fruit of mighty 
endeavor wisely directed. There is not a 
single field of human endeavor worth tilling 
at all in which American labor is not crowned 
with its golden crown. 

The industrial field is particularly Amer- 
ican. It includes transportation, manu- 
facture, and the opening of mines and forests. 
It is wonderfully diverse in its resources. In 
it the American is supreme. Into our own 
protected markets, year by year, the products 
of foreign factories find more and more diff- 
cult entrance. Our industrial prowess 1s 
coming into its own. The methods by which 
these wonders have been wrought, these for- 
tunes gathered, are as diverse as the field 
itself. 

How have honest fortunes been acquired? 
And how may honest fortunes now be got! 
Most fortunes come from a happy union of 
the right man and the opportunity. About 
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the beginning of the nineties, a junior officer 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad went to Europe 
on a holiday. He had a good position, a 
little capital, and some good friends. He 
went sightseeing with his eyes wide open. 
That was his habit. Wales fascinated him. 
Wales was the country that supplied the 
world with tin. He knew that the huge tin 
deposits of his state, Indiana, had lain idle 
because the tin of Wales held the world’s 
markets, including Indiana. The people of 
the state, whose houses were built over tin 
deposits, paid to Welsh manufacturers every 
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duty and beat us here in Indiana. The local 
trade will make us rich.” 

Probably he said the same thing over many 
times. The upshot of it was that he and his 
friend gathered together a small group of 
helpers and built the first tin plate mill of any 
importance in the state. Within seven years 
that mill had come to be the head and centre 
of the Tin Plate Trust. The imports of tin 
fell from more than a billion pounds in 1891 
to about one hundred million pounds in 1903, 
and our manufactures rose from an insignifi- 
cant sm to more than a billion pounds. The 
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year many thousands of dollars for tin. The 
markets of the United States had lain wide 
open to the tin of Wales. The change in 
tariff, at about the time of his visit, had put 
a duty on this imported tin. 

Back in his native state he talked tin, 
thought tin, dreamed of tin. Here was his 
opportunity. Most of all he talked to a boy- 
hood friend who, by hard work and genius, 
had come to be the vice-president of a small 
country bank in Indiana. 

“Under our feet,” he said, “lie millions. 
We allow Welshmen to keep them buried. 
This is our chance. Suppose we start a tin 
mill of our own. They can’t pay this new 
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imports fell off 90 per cent.; the manufactures 


increased 2,500 per cent. The man with the 
idea was Mr. W. B. Leeds. The bank vice- 
president was Mr. Daniel G. Reid. To-day 
these men are directors of railroad companies 
owning more than 15,000 miles of road, and 
they are the guiding spirits of great national 
banks and of other enterprises. Of course 
the new tariff was the basis of their fortune; 
but they first recognized its possibilities, risk- 
ing their little fortunes to back their opinion. 

Last year the people of Massachusetts, in a 
year of general Republican triumph, elected 
to the governorship a Democrat, Mr. W. L. 
Douglas. That was the crowning point in 
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business man who has made an honest fortune. 
Governor Douglas was a shoemaker who made 
good shoes, held his customers year after year, 
and prospered in a smail and humble way. 
As time went on his business grew. It has 
taken it years to grow into the W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Company, and to bring to its founder a 
great fortune. 

His opportunity came to him and he seized 
it. The tariff, of course, helped him, too, 
though in lesser degree. He has done all he 
could to build up abroad a market for Ameri- 
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the successful career of an extraordinary 
























cigars within its doors was offered to one man 
and refused. Another took it at twice the 
rental. His first year’s business netted him, 
above all expense, over $3,000. In following 
years it made him rich. Among othez things, 
he is now one of the owners of the Victoria 
Hotel, on Michigan avenue, Chicago. He 
worked for his good fortune, but most of all 
he owes it to the mere seeing of the chance. 
Electric traction is a new field; yet dozens 
of great fortunes have already been made in 
it by Americans. The story of Frank Sprague, 
who introduced the idea of multiple unit con- 
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important factors in bringing the total export 
trade of the Union in shoes from 822,412 pairs 
in 1895 to 4,642,531 in 1904. 

The records of Dun or Bradstreet of ten 
years ago laid alongside the record of to-day 
would tell a thousand tales of exactly the 
same import. It is not given to every man to 
make a million dollars, nor to become a na- 
tional captain of industry’ but in every city, 
every town, even every village, there are 
smaller local captains. 

When the new Coates House was built in 
Kansas City a few years ago, it stood supreme 
in that growing city. The privilege of selling 
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can shoes. His company has been one of the trol, is fairly well known among electrical 


people. In this case the man’s genius made 
a fortune. He invented and patented the 
method of controlling heavy electric trains in 
transit. It rapidly superseded all previous 
methods. The South Side Elevated of Chi- 
cago, the Boston Subway, the London Under- 
ground, the New York Subway, the Manhat- 
tan Elevated, the New York Central, and 
many other similar systems, have adopted 
the patents. Mr. Sprague’s wealth is purely 
industrial and must be regarded as merely 
the price the world has paid to him for an in- 
vention which the world needed and was will- 
ing to pay for. In this electrical field there 
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are many fortunes to be made and in the 
making. 

A few years ago Mr. John Joyce, of Andover, 
Mass., petitioned the Canadian Parliament for 
a concession to allow the development of 
power at Shawenegan Falls, Quebec. At that 
time the Shawenegan River was a first-class 
trout stream. With the concession in hand 
he went to Boston capitalists and to Mr. 
Greenshields, a Canadian Pacific attorney. 
He gathered about him sufficient capital to 
build a great power dam and to create at 
Shawenegan a centre of electrical power 
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border, these openings occur py dozens. Not 
one of these regions, however, can be described 
as ‘“‘a poor man’s country.” Their natural 
resources are more or less stubborn. In 
Texas one must pay for water from the arte- 
sian wells. In Oregon most of the power 
centres are remote from power markets, and 
transmission is expensive. In British Col- 
umbia and in Colorado one must compete 
with greater pioneers already in the field. 

Yet thousands of people are making for- 
tunes, greater or smaller, in every one of these 
new regions. The traveller along the Rio 
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which now supplies most of the energy needed 
for the public utilities of the city of Montreal, 
eighty miles away. Mr. H. H. Melville, of 
Boston, was his chief backer in this enterprise. 
He has made his money very largely in back- 
ing and aiding.ventures of similar kinds all 
over the continent. 

There are on this continent thousands of 
such opportunities. They do not normally 
fall to the lot of the man with no capital 
whatever. It takes a certain sum, ranging 
from a few hundred dollars to a few thousand, 
to start an enterprise of this nature. Down 
in the southwest corner of Texas, up along 
the Columbia River, in Oregon and Washing- 
ton, in the centre of the Rocky Mountains 
west of Denver and just north of the Canadian 
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Grande will find now a little rice mill, sending 
every month its grist from the local fields by 
rail to Galveston or farther north; now a small 
wayside shop that buys the crops of pecan 
nuts from the Mexicans across the river, and 
ships them north by carload; now a small sash 
factory that supplies the demand of growing 
civilization for miles in every direction—both 
in the Union and across the river. Similarly, 
one discovers by chance amid the hills of 
Colorado and of British Columbia little factor- 
ies, run by cheap power, that have their local 
customers and grow gradually rich. Up in 
Oregon and all the way across the lonely 
borderland, one finds, tucked into corners 
along the little streams, sawmills, shingle mills, 
etc., making for their owners the beginnings 
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of perhaps mighty wealth. This is the way 
the country grows. 

This lumber industry is full of dramatic 
tales. Not so many years ago Mr. John 
Kirby built a little mill on a quiet river in the 
long-leaf pine lands of Texas. He bought a 


few hundred acres of standing timber and cut 
it into lumber for the local demand. The 
business grew. The ox-cart and the raft were 
succeeded by the railway, built by his own 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE GROWTH, SINCE 1875, OF 
THE FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES, PAR- 
TICULARLY DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS. THE 
TOP LINE SHOWS THE TOTAL AMOUNT (EXPORTS 
PLUS IMPORTS) 
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Ottawa. The difference lies in the fact that 
Mr. Booth did no capitalizing, but paid hard 
cash for all that he bought. He built a trust 
on old fashioned lines, out of the profits from 
a tiny, lonely sawmill on the Upper Ottawa. 
A few years passed, and he threw the Canada 
Atlantic Railroad across Ontario, 450 miles, 
from Montreal to Parry Sound. He put the 
stocks of it into the vaults of the banks at 
Ottawa, and kept them there, unpledged. 
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labor and the labor of his men. He called to 
his help the capita! of richer men than himself. 
At the last, as president of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, he controlled 7,000,000,000 feet of 
standing timber, twenty mills and more than 
175 miles of lumber railway. The great de- 
cline of 1903 swept his company into bank- 
ruptcy, but the fact remains that Mr. John 
Kirby had become President John Kirby, 
lumber monopolist and arbiter of destiny for 
half a dozen Texas towns. 

A striking parallel is Mr. J. R. Booth of 
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Five years passed, and he took them out and 
sold them to the Grand Trunk Railway. No 
one knows how much he made. At any rate, 
he stands to-day a multi-millionaire, owner 
of many mills, proprietor of more timber than 
those mills can cut within a man’s lifetime. 
And all this grew out of one lonely mill. 
Such tales can be multiplied to hundreds. 
The Ogilvie Milling Company, which is the 
Canadian Flour Trust; our own Standard and 
Pillsbury mills; most of the great breweries; 
and many other concerns of similar industrial 














nature, sprung from a single plant, small, in- 
significant—.ave for one thing, which is that 
a man and an opportunity met. 

Pittsburg is built upon that accident. 
“That man,” any one will tell you about a 
well-known citizen of that city, “about ten 
years ago bought a little farm up the river. 
It was not much of a farm—chiefly limestone 
and mortgage. He lifted both the mortgage 
and the limestone. He made more than two 
million dollars selling the limestone to the 
smelters. They have to have it in making 
steel. He has it, and he has it where he can 
put it on a barge and drop it down the river 
at the works. He doesn’t pay any freight. 
He makes more money on a ton of limestone 
than any other man in the world.” 

There is another man—a young man yet— 
who built a little glass factory ten years ago 
at a cost of about $5,000, and sold it out three 
years ago to the Glass Trust for half a million 
dollars in stocks and bonds. There is a man 
who sold a recipe to the United States Steel 
Corporation for $200,000. Another thrifty 
man has made ten fortunes floating new in- 
dustries in the Pittsburg “belt,” and lost 
them backing the stocks in the local market. 
One young man bought up three acres of land 
in the Connellsville region a few years ago at a 
thousand dollars an acre, and is taking $40,000 
a year out of the coke ovens that he built on 
the same three acres. He is following in the 
steps of Mr. Henry Clay Frick. 

So runs the Pittsburg romance. A similar 
tale of smaller fortunes or fewer comes from 
Denver, Toronto, San Francisco, Spokane, 
and many other centres. Beet sugar and 
mines in Colorado; oil lands and refineries in 
California; little canning companies along the 
Columbia River in Washington; wood and 
furniture factories in Ontario and Michigan— 
these are some of the steps to wealth. 

A Texas youth of twenty-one had a brilliant 
idea. He imparted it to a St. Louis capital- 
ist. The St. Louis man talked it over with 
two other capitalists. That was in 1902. 
The Texas youth took a trip across the Pacific 
Ocean. When he came back, a little disused 
flour mill in a lonely place in the Rocky 
Mountains found a ready purchaser. It took 
only $5,000 in all to alter the equipment and 
start things going. A Pacific Mail steamer, 
outward bound from San Francisco in Feb- 
Tuary, 1903, carried twenty-five large packing 
cases from that factory. They were labelled 
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“wire netting.’”’ They were full of cordite, 
and were consigned to a hardware house in 
Yokohama. In its first twelve months that 
factory paid a royalty of $25,000 to the Texas 
boy and paid 1,000 per cent. dividends to the 
backers. 

Mr. Charles Pierson, of New York, is an 
engineer with ideas. Within the past few 
years he has floated electric companies de- 
signed to furnish light, heat and power to the 
ancient cities of Mexico and Havana. He has 
always found capital ready to assist him. Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, once a Seattle editor, is a director 
in a dozen companies all over the world, and 
nearly all industrial. His fortune, now large 
and growing rapidly, consisted but a very 
short time ago of nothing at all. He stops at 
nothing. The latest thing he talks about is a 
plan to grow cotton in the irrigated fields back 
of the Atbara Barrage, in the Nile Deltas, 
where moisture cannot fail and the weather 
is as constant as the sunrise is regular. An- 
other of his ventures is the Occidental Mining 
Company, which suspended operations long 
enough to permit the Japanese and Russians 
to fight a battle around the mines in central 
Korea. 

Mr. William McKenzie of Canada is build- 
ing a railway to rival the Canadian Pacific 
across the great prairies. He has also built 
tramways in Manchester, England, and in 
Havana, Cuba. He owns the trolley system 
of Toronto. He bought a little mule tramway 
outside of Rio de Janiero, Brazil, and out of it 
he made an eleven million dollar company 
whose stocks pay 6 per cent. dividends. It is 
a transportation trust for the greatest city in 
South America. Yet a few years ago Mr. 
William McKenzie was only a fairly pros- 
perous farmer somewhere in the wilds of 
Central Ontario. 

All these fortunes are thought to be honest 
fortunes. There are thousands like them 
scattered all over this continent. They are 
the reward of courage, merit, wisdom, shrewd- 
ness. They have not been acquired by rob- 
bing the people, but by building up the coun- 
try abroad and at home. They mean an 
increase of industry of many kinds, and 
thus they mean an increase in opportunities 
of many kinds. They offer new footholds 
for new climbers. Such fortunes, so ac- 
quired, are an honor at once to the man 
who makes them and to the country which 
gave the opportunity. 
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SWINGING THE MARCH OF EMPIRE 
SOUTHWESTWARD 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEGLECTED UTAH AND NEVADA BY THE BUILDING OF THE 
NEW SAN PEDRO, LOS ANGELES AND SALT LAKE RAILROAD—CONSTRUCTING A ROAD 


OUT OF TWO PRIVATE FORTUNES — THE PREPARATION FOR 


OUR ORIENTAL TRADE 


FRENCH STROTHER 


HE road is built and paid for, and 
not a dollar’s worth of bonds has 
been sold.’’ 

This quiet statement of an expenditure of 
more than forty million dollars, was Mr. J. 
Ross Clark’s summing up of the achievement 
of his brother, Senator W. A. Clark, of Mon- 
tana. It means that two men—Mr. E. H. 
Harriman and Senator Clark—have built and 
paid for 778 miles of trunk line railroad, from 
Salt Lake City to the Pacific Ocean, besides 
branch lines, and all the stations, spurs, 
roundhouses, rolling stock and other inci- 
dentals of a fully equipped railroad. It means 
that the northerly city of Butte, Mont., is 
now nearer by rail to the southern city of Los 
Angeles, Cal., than it is to San Francisco, 
which is latitudinally between the two. (The 
great significance of this fact will be explained 
further on.) It means that perhaps the rich- 
est iron district in the world—in Utah—is 
being opened up, and that the region of the 
most valuable gold “‘strike’’ since 1849 is 
to have transportation facilities. It means 
that Senator Clark has spent more than 
twenty million dollars from his private in- 
come on one project in monthly instalments, 
each an independent fortune; and that Mr. E. 
H. Harriman has added to the structure of 
his railroad ambition another rich traffic 
feeder to his Western system and another out- 
let for the Pacific commerce which he con- 
trols. For Mr. Harriman paid an even half 
of the construction cost of the road, and owns 
an undivided half interest init. This railroad 
is the new San Pedro, Los Angeles and Salt 
Lake, which was opened for business May 1, 
1905. 

It was inevitable that some day a railroad 
should be built from Salt Lake City to Los 


Angeles, but the present accomplishment is 


bound up in the realization of several pictur- 
esque ambitions and in numerous financial 
intrigues—of Collis P. Huntington’s dream 
of autocratic railroad power in the West; of 
the ambition of Los Angeles to outgrow San 
Francisco as the great Pacific port, and of her 
other ambition to become the “Queen City 
of the Great Southwest;”’ of Senator Clark’s 
ambition to leave behind him a monument to 
his activity in the development of the West; 
and, finally, of the vision of the successor to 
Mr. Huntington’s dream of railroad autocracy, 
Mr. Harriman. 

The story begins with the entrance of 
Mr. R. C. Kerens of St. Louis into the field 
of interurban traffic around Los Angeles. 
By purchase and construction he acquired 
about eighteen miles of standard gage road, 
which he called the Los Angeles, Pasadena 
& Glendale. To Mr. Kerens was given 
the vision of greater possibilities for his 
little local system. The Government had 
spent $950,000 in improving one of the natural 
ports of Los Angeles—San Pedro Harbor, 
twenty-two miles south. Collis P. Hunting- 
ton, who controlled the Southern Pacific, and 
through it the power of financial life and death 
over all the shippers of California, was develop- 
ing another port—Santa Monica—which was 
likewise the terminus of his line. The shippers 
of California were clamoring for a competitor 
to the Southern Pacific. Mr. Kerens’s vision 
was to make his road a link in a great trans- 
continental line from Salt Lake City to Los 
Angeles and San Pedro, which should be that 
competitor. 

The rival Union Pacific was his natural ally. 
Accordingly, Mr. Kerens had an interview 
with S. H. H. Clark, with the result that the 
Union Pacific buiit from Salt Lake City to 
Milford, Utah, made track embankments as 
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far as Caliente, Nev., and surveys to Glen- 
dale, while Mr. Kerens built on to San Pedro, 
where he acquired water-front concessions. 

These operations were stopped by Mr. 
Huntington, who succeeded in holding up the 
work on the harbor until 1898, when Congress 
decided against him. : 

By the time the conclusion of this. struggle 
had cleared the way for the building of the 
new road, Mr. Harriman had secured control 
not only of the Union Pacific, but—after Mr. 
Huntington’s death—of the Southern Pacific 
as well, and had inherited Mr. Huntington’s 
ambition to dictate the railroad business of 
the West. Mr. Harriman did not intend to 
allow the new road to be built until, in the 
fulness of his own plans, he should choose to 
build it himself. 

But Senator W. A. Clark of Montana 
had now taken up the cause of the new road. 
Senator Clark had ambitions of his own. 
Through fruitful opportunities in the early 
mining days of Montana, but more largely 
through his shrewd judgment in trade, he had 
grown from a tobacco dealer in a mining camp 
to be the owner of the enormously rich Ana- 
conda copper properties around Butte, Mont. 
Later, he had bought the Verde mines in 
Arizona, and had thus, through the ownership 
of the two greatest copper-producing proper- 
ties in the world become one of the controlling 
forces in the mineral development of the 
West and one of the heaviest Western shippers. 
He saw in the project of building the new 
road three great opportunities. 

First; with the building of the Panama 
Canal and the opening of the Orient to trade, 
San Pedro promised to become one of the vast 
shipping points for the country west of the 
Great’ Divide. All freights westward from 
Butte to San Pedro would have to go first to 
Salt Lake City and then to San Francisco and 
south to San Pedro, 1463 miles. The pro- 
posed line as surveyed from Salt Lake to San 
Pedro was practically 800 miles. The control 
of this shorter route might some time mean 
much to the copper mines of Montana. 

Second; the southwestern part of Utah, 
through which the line would run, is one of 
the richest undeveloped mineral regions in the 
world. Senator Clark saw that the building 
of the road would cause the development of 
this region and that this development, in re- 
turn, would supply a rich freight traffic to help 
maintain the railroad. 
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Third; the project appealed to the Senator’s 
imagination as a means of leaving behind him 
an imperishable reminder of the fact that he 
had helped to develop the West. 

Consequently, on March 20, 1901, Senator 
Clark organized the San Pedro, Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake Railroad Company, with a capital 
stock of $25,000,000, practically all subscribed 
by himself, to undertake the construction 
of the line to Salt Lake City. He then at- 
tempted to secure the help of Mr. Harriman 
to carry out the earlier plan of the codpera- 
tion of the Union Pacific. Mr. Harriman re- 
fused to share in the enterprise, and early in 
1902, Senator Clark ordered the engineers of 
the new company to begin construction work 
both from Salt Lake City and from Glendale. 
At the same time Mr. Harriman began work 
to extend the Oregon Short Line from Milford 
to Caliente. For a year there was straining, 
bitter rivalry between the construction gangs 
of the two lines. Mr. Harriman was making 
a fierce stand against any encroachment on 
his domination. Senator Clark was fighting 
steadily to maintain his pride in completing 
an undertaking he had begun. The rivalry 
culminated in a dispute over which line should 
use a cut in Meadow Valley Wash. The re- 
sult was that Mr. Harriman admitted the 
futility of his defence and sought terms. An 
agreement of mutual surrénder and codpera- 
tion was made, by which Senator Clark and 
Mr. Harriman should each have an equal share 
in the ownership and control of the Salt Lake 
Line, and should each bear an even half of the 
construction costs. Furthermore, a ten year 
agreement was made regarding traffic ar- 
rangements between the Salt Lake line and its 


‘connections, the Union Pacific and the South- 


ern Pacific. Under this agreement the con- 
struction of the road was rapidly completed. 

As a part of the constructive development 
of the West the new road must justify itself by 
its traffic service, especially its freights, for 
from these any railroad gets the bulk of its 
returns and does its greatest amount of 
good. For this business the road looks to 
several great sources: to the output of the 
mines in Utah and Nevada, to the increasing 
shipments of fruits and manufactured goods 
from Southern California, and to its share of 
the transcontinental traffic, in which may be 
included the land carriage of Oriental freights. 

For years it has been known by mining 
men that Iron County, Utah, is one of the 
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CRETE ARCH BRIDGE IN THE WORLD 


Carrying the tracks of the new San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad across the Santa Ana River, near Riverside, Cal. The bridge consists 
of ten arches each of 86 feet clear span ; its total length is 1,0co feet ; and its height 60 feet. 25,000 tons of concrete were used in its construction 


richest iron belts in the world. Practically 
all of one range of mountains in the county 
has shown unusually valuable mineral de- 
posits. The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
in anticipation of a day when a railroad 
should be built through this territory, has 
thought it worth while gradually to acquire 
the ownership of vast holdings in the best 
parts of the county. The mines) around 
Milford, in Beaver County, next north of Iron 
County, have been worked with success since 
about 1890. The coming of transportation 
facilities means that these mines may be 
opened and add to the resources of Utah. 
Besides these mines in Utah, there are the 
gold fields of Nevada. Here, in the pitiless 
glare of the desert, weary miles from water 
and from railroad facilities, a few men made 
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the richest gold strike since 1849. Word of 
their discovery slowly trickled across the bar- 
ren places into the outposts of the world, 
and were telegraphed all over the country. 
Instantly, thousands of men swarmed to the 
desert. They found that freights were appall- 
ingly high and slow. The braver ones kept 
on and have half developed the mines. But 
until the new line completes its branch to Bull- 
frog, the great riches of the camp must be 
freighted on wagons over long stretches of 
desert. With the coming of the road the out- 
put of the camp will approximate its full 
capacity. 

The second source of freight is Southern 
California. At present, perhaps the greatest 
shipments are of fresh fruits, especially or- 
anges and lemons. The market for these 





CREATING A HARBOR AT THE|WESTERN TERMINUS OF SENATOR CLARK’S ROAD 


At San Pedro, Cal., the Government is building this 9,o0-foot breakwater at a contract cost of $2,900,000, to enclose one square mile of San 
Pedro|Bay as a port for Los Angeles 
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A TOWN ON THE LINE OF THE NEW ROAI 


In the desert land of southwestern Nevada, where the prospect of irrigation water promises a rich agricultural community 


fruits is east of the Rocky Mountains, and as 
they are perishable goods, speed in trans- 
portation is of vital importance to the ship- 
pers. Because of its shorter line the Salt 
Lake road has reduced the running time of the 
fruit-express trains by about twenty-four 
hours, and thus makes a strong bid for this 
class of freight. During the season of 1904- 
1905, the seven counties of Southern Cali- 
fornia which grow the bulk of the citrus fruits 
shipped 30,000 carloads. For every carload, 
the railroad company that hauled it received 
$300. This means that the shipments of 
citrus fruits alone are worth approximately 
$9,000,000 a year to the railroads. In an- 
other aspect, it is even more significant. Mr. 
J. J. Hill, of the Great Northern Railway, re- 
cently boasted to a party of Englishmen that 
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he carried wheat from the State of Washington 
to Liverpool for 20 cents a bushel. An 
official of the Salt Lake Line made this com- 
ment: 


“Mr. Hill’s statement amounts to this: that he 
gets about one-third of a cent a pound for carrying 
Washington wheat 6,000 miles. We get about one 
cent a pound for carrying oranges from 2,000 to 
3,000 miles. In other words, our freights are about 
six times as profitable as Mr. Hill’s. But further- 
more, it takes twenty acres of land to produce a 
carload of Washington wheat; whereas one acre of 
California land will produce two carloads of oranges. 
One orange grower alone last season paid the Santa 
Fé $86,000 for moving his crop.” 

Though citrus fruits are the greatest single 
class of freights from Southern California, 
there are, of course, many other products which 
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AUCTIONEERING GOVERNMENT LAND TO SETILERS AT LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 
The sale includes town lots and farming land in what was, a year ago, an unfenced desert. The soil and climate are similar to those of 
Southern California, and under irrigation will produce the same abundant crops 
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require transportation to Eastern markets. 
The productive area is rapidly being extended 
by further irrigation. Only last August Los 
Angeles voted $1,500,000 of bonds to pay for 
the water rights on which it had options, and 
this issue of bonds is only the preliminary step 
toward an ultimate expenditure of $23,000,000 
to bring a new supply of water to the city 
and its surrounding territory. This money 
will be spent to build a cement conduit 
miles long, from the lakes at the foot of 
Whitney in the Sierra Nevada to Los Angeles. 
The water will be carried the whole distance 
by the force of gravity, and this means, among 
other difficulties, that thirty miles of mountlain 
tunneling will be done to maintain the dawn 
grade. The city is purchasing more than 
100,000 acres of land from which the water is 
derived and along the right of way of the don- 
duits. The city expects to draw its water 
from this new source within four years. (‘he 
supply will be sufficient for all munidaipal 
uses in Los Angeles, allowing for the city’s 
growth to 3,000,000 population, and for/ the 
surrounding towns. But the significance of 
the project in relation to the Salt Lake Line is 
the fact that, besides these uses, there is 
enough not only to assure irrigation water 
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LAS VEGAS, NEVADA, A FEW MONTHS LATER—AFTER THE ARRIVAL OF THE RAILROAD 


Showing the immediate effects of transportation facilities on the development of new country 
° 








With the coming of the railroad this business/street sprang up, and wagon freighting to the surrounding country began 





every year for all the present irrigated belt 
around Los Angeles, but to add several hun- 
dred thousand acres to the productive area. 

Another significant fact in the development 
of Los Angeles: Until a very few years ago 
manufactories were practically barred from 
California by the scarcity of fuel. With the 
discovery of oil in Los Angeles itself, and in 
the Kern and Coalinga fields 200 miles north, 
and with the invention of an engine that uses 
unrefined petroleum, the fuel problem has 
been solved and manufactures have developed 
rapidly. It is estimated that the value of 
the goods manufactured in Los Angeles in 
1904 Was approximately $40,000,000. The 
city has grown steadily for five years, an aver- 
age of 20,000 inhabitants a year. With a 
vastly enlarged region producing raw mater- 
ials, with cheap fuel and with a rapidly in- 
creasing population, the manufactures of 
Southern California give further promise of 
freight business. And if the Salt Lake Line 
proves itself to be an encouragement to the 
development of this fruitful region, it will 
justify its existence also as a force in the in- 
dustrial progress of the country. 

In the matter of transcontinental freights, 
the Salt Lake Line has already forced Mr, 
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A PASSENGER STATION ON THE NEW ROAD 


Using a passenger coach as a ticket office. 


The’ train—the first passenger service from Salt Lake City direct to Los Angeles—is made up of 


Pullman coaches, including a dining car and observation reading-room car 


Harriman to share with it the business which 
he formerly controlled altogether by means 
of the Sante Fé and the Southern Pacific. In 
turn, Mr. Harriman’s half interest in the road 
secures him for ten years against trans- 
continental competition. But at the same 
time Mr. Moffat’s road from Denver to Salt 
Lake is creeping westward as a silent menace 
to Mr. Harriman’s dominion, and at the end 


* 


of the ten years it may possibly be another 
link in the new overland chain. However, 


that may some day be another story. 

The Oriental trade is another element in 
which the Salt Lake may serve the West. Until 
the canal is cut and until this trade has been 
more largely developed, the extent to which 
this traffic may affect the road’s profits is un- 
But everything possible is being 


certain. 


A PROSPECTING PARTY LEAVING A TENT SETTLEMENT FOR THE GOLD FIELDS 
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A FREIGHT DEPOT 


| 
Unloading supplies from one of the first — trains, for the development of a new agricultural and mineral region. Each wagon is 


equipped with a wat 
| 

done to make full use of whatever advantage 
time may prove a Western| terminus at 
the port of Los Angeles to havve. The road 
owns 1,500 acres of land on the water front 
of San Pedro Harbor, of which the Govern- 
ment is making the best port on the California 
coast south of San Francisco. | By June, 1907, 
a breakwater 9,000 feet long will be com- 


r cask—an evidence of the undeveloped condition of the country 


pleted. Two million tons of rubble substruc- 
ture and 250,000 tons of dressed stone super- 
structure have been put into the construction 
so far. When completed, the breakwater will 
offer to storms the resistance of a rubble 
wall 24 to 50 feet wide below the surface of 
the water, and a masonry wall 20 feet wide 
at the top, 14 feet above mean lower low 


NEW AND OLD HOUSES IN LAS VEGAS 


The others are temporary tent homes, erected by the 


| 
The house by the gate is an adobe of the small settlement before the railroad came. 
| settlers who came with the coming of the road 
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“THE 


On the line of the “Salt Lake” Road. Supposed to have been made in the year 1540 by the Indian guides of an exploring party of 
Jesuit priests as records of the Spanish expedition to the Colorado River. The hieroglyphics cover a face of rock two hundred feet long, 


and represent sigus of the zodiac 


water. Behind this storm break will be a 
sheet of dead-calm water with an area of one 
square mile, and deep enough to accommodate 
ships of the greatest draft. On the water 
front of this favored port, on the choicest land 


for its purpose, the Salt Lake is building its 
western terminal. If Los Angeles, through 
its port, be destined to win a large share of 
the Oriental trade, Senator Clark’s road will 
carry it. 


A PROSPECTING PARTY NEAR BULLFROG, NEVADA 
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That there might be no delay in putting on fast trains, the original construction was intended to be permanent. 
were used and the curves and grades adjusted for high speeds 


| 
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Even in 


But this, also, is for the future. 
the transcontinental traffic, the Salt Lake’s 
share is, to be sure, as yet comparatively 


meagre, and grudgingly bestowed by Mr. 


Harriman. It is, too, under rate agreements 
that give small relief to Western shippers. 
But Mr. Harriman’s own career is proof that 
new men of a new generation can force new 
adjustments of railroad control and of freight 
distribution. And the tendency toward gov- 
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ROADBED—IN RAINBOW CANYON 
Heavy rails and rock ballast 


ernment regulation has acquired a momentum 
that no railroad autocracy, however intrenched, 
can much longer withstand. But of greatest 
importance is the proof of all railroad exper- 
ience that, where a railroad has been built, it 
ultimately, under some management, works a 
lasting benefit to its tributary territory, and 
no less can be expected as the ultimate effect 
of this latest pioneer in Western transporta- 
tion. 
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TO THE NEVADA GOLDFIELDS 








PANORAMA OF SAN JUAN 


Showing the congested condition of the city—the result of an artificial monopoly of the land 


OUR EXPERIENCE IN PORTO RICO 


WAY 
PORTO 


OUR BUNGLING 
CALITY OF THE 


OF DOING A COLONIAL TASK 
RICANS—THE STRATEGIC VALUE OF 


BY 


AND THE PATHETIC IMPRACTI- 
THE ISLANDS TO US 


EUGENE P. LYLE, Jr. 


The third of a series of first-hand investigations of the problems involved in the control of the Panama Canal 


COMPOSITE grumble must be the 

story of Porto Rico. The grumbling 

is composite because it is both a 
silly whine and a righteous protest. It 
adapts itself to a scathing denunciation of an 
ingrate people. But it also provokes an 
arraignment of our own mistakes, mistakes 
which at times are so stupid as to be more 
exasperating than the petulance of the natives 
themselves. Yet, the story might with equal 
justification be that of a country grievously 
stricken under unavoidable disasters, both 
natural and of human agency. The island 
would still be suffering, in any case, and an 
object for patience, if not for charity. 

Throughout the Caribbean the Porto Rican 
has the reputation of a trickster. “He 
comes here,” said a man in Santo Domingo, 
“with a guitar, a fighting cock, and a pack 
of cards.”’ In another island, for the good 
of his own, he warns other islanders against 
the Americans, citing the case of his “op- 
pressed’’ countrymen. Let it be said at once 
that there are exceptions enough to shatter 
the rule, and yet the ugly fact of the Porto 
Rican’s hard name remains, and the fact is 
enlightening. 

In San Juan last summer, two Porto 
Rican girls met with an accident while out 
riding, due to a loosened girth. A crowd 
gathered and offered assistance. But from 
this crowd the girls were not extricated until 
two Americans happened by, and _ then 
the Americans had almost a mob to fight, for 


the natives followed them, hooting and 
angrily demanding pay for the aid they had 
extended. To cap all, the saddle slipped 
again. The gallant natives had not even 
buckled the girth. The incident is char- 
acteristic. Porto Ricans writhe under the 
contemptuous name of “Spigs,’’ but there 
is little wonder that this piece of American 
slang has become a fixture. Employers must 
be on their guard against discharged men. 
One night last July the manager of the 
New York & Porto Rico Steamship Company 
had to convert his home into a fortress, and 
throughout the stevedore strike his life was 
threatened. 

It will be remembered that the American 
occupation was vociferously welcomed by 
the natives, for which we were grateful, 
because we saw in this welcome an apprecia- 
tion of our institutions. But now the Porto 
Rican suffers from a woe which among all his 
woes of the Spanish régime he had never 
known. He suffers from disillusion. First, 
we did not permit him to massacre his former 
masters. Second, he was not allowed to take 
their place as public plunderers; and, with 
his ideas of local autonomy, he cannot under- 
stand why. Under the Spaniards he was 
tortured by no such agony of spirit, and this 
pain of disillusion balances all our credit for 
the lifting of tyranny from his shoulders. 
Already he begins to look back on Spanish 
times as the golden era, and to-morrow he 
would acclaim any invader that could displace 





the Americans. He dared not complain under 
the Spaniards, but with freedom of speech 
he now seeks the natural recourse of a people 
who for four centuries never had the backbone 
for revolution, though other peoples with 
such grievances were making themselves free. 

In the good old Castilian days, no man 
could stroll upon the street without a cédula, 
cr passport, ready to show upon demand 
by any policeman, and the policeman was 
always a Spaniard. But now the policeman 
is a Porto Rican, and ¢édulas are of the past. 
The strike leader of last summer once lay 
in jail for more than a year, because the 
Spaniards were less tolerant than we of his 
“srafting’’ as a walking delegate, and still 
less tolerant of his seditious activity. With 
red flags flying over the Plaza at San Juan, 
agitators now vilify our country in obscenity 
that would speedily rouse lynch law on any 
street of the United States. Thus the pent- 
up gases of the centuries are bursting forth. 
At the least hint of) restraint, the Porto 
Rican sees red, and charges us with perfidy. 
Where is the glorified American freedom he 
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was to have? Two natives sentenced last 
June for publishing indecent cartoons were 
immediately considered martyrs for con- 
science and civic liberty. 

Taxes, contracts, boodle, all formerly went 
to the Spaniards. To-day nearly the whole 
salary list goes to Porto Ricans. Even in 
the Insular postal service, which is a Federal 
branch, there are only three American post- 
masters, and hardly twelve American clerks. 
During one year, forty-three natives were 
appointed to our civil service. The Spaniards 
maintained a military government. Now 
there is only one regiment and it is composed 
of natives and most of the officers also are 
natives. In 1897, barely 15*per cent. of the 
population could read and write. Now there 
are facilities even for industrial, agricultural, 
and manual training. The penitentiary itself 
is a school, and the inmates learn trades. 
In four years of American rule, 169 miles of 
new roads were built, or as much each year as 
per century of Spanish rule. About half the 
cost was appropriated by Congress, and paid 
by ourselves. 


Photographed by A. K. Hanks 


ON THE OLD MILITARY ROAD 
Built by the Spaniards 
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PRIMARY MANUAL TRAINING 


Modern education introduced for the first time 


Within two years we lowered the death 
rate by half. Thousands of natives were 
vaccinated within three months, and there 
has been none of the general epidemics. 
In 1519 a Spanish governor wrote to his 
king a letter about the island, and he described 
the listless native population, and all the 
symptoms of some dread insidious disease. 
But it was left for us to discover that this 
disease was anemia, and for us to begin a 
crusade against it. We introduced also the 
unknown science of sanitation. Bad food, 
such as tainted codfish, can no longer pass 
the wharf. Side streets were unpaved before, 
and the air was heavy with the stench of 
sewage. But all that is changed now. We 
have officially created an industry—plumbing. 
But the Porto Ricans forget these things. 
One prominent citizen of San Juan criticized 
both the sewage and the modern plumbing 
required by law. Seriously, he thought 
the old cesspools were better. They want the 
old cesspools back; and they show this 
temper in many vague though bitter ways, as 
when they hoist black flags on the return of 
an American governor from his vacation. 

But if the general discontent be vague, 


AT THE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 
Native boys learning scientific farming near San Juan 


with a memorial to Congress. 
“elective senate of fourteen members substi- 
~ tuted for the Executive Council, and the heads 
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OUR HOPE FOR AMERICANIZATION 


An American school for the Islanders 


there is one person who can give it concrete 
form. He is the native politician, for what 
a politician wants is always something 
definite. The alarming thing about Porto 
Rico, then, is that a concerted campaign of 
grumbling, with just possibly a sneaking idea 
of turbulence, has already begun. A year 
ago a bill was introduced in the elective lower 
house which proposed that the island be an 
independent territory under the protectorate 
of the United States, whereby our voice in the 
government would end with naming the 
Governor. More insistent was the demand 
that the Executive Council should be elected. 
They want to take away our veto power. 

Yet more startling was the embarrassing 
turn given to the native Teachers’ Convention 
last summer by certain deft manipulators. 
Assembled to discuss their duties, the teachers 
mysteriously felt themselves called upon to 
demand of the Administration its intentions 
about the future of the island, and to send 
this impertinence in a cablegram to _ the 
Associated Press. Though this action was 
silly, it was also wanton. The teachers, 
whose positions we have created and upon 
whom we count for Americanizing the colony, 
thus betrayed us, and played into the hands 
of our ill-wishers. 

Then came the Mayors’ Convention, also 
It wanted an 


of departments confirmed by this senate. 
They aimed chiefly at interference in local 
autonomy, since the Secretary of the island 
is often forced to remove notorious boodlers 
or incompetents who get themselves elected 
to office. Curiously enough, Mayor Todd of 
San Juan, who called the convention, owes 
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his position to this very interference on the 
part of the Secretary. 

Municipalities already have complete con- 
trol over their own affairs, and this is just 
the trouble: in nearly every instance they have 
“gone bad.”’ They are all in debt, they have 
borrowed from the Insular Government, and 
again they are running behind. They swell 
their budget of income by bad debts, unpaid 
taxes, and old bills, and appropriate, in ad- 
vance, the total, mainly for the salaries of as 
many politicians as possible. One town, 
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a cent of this money had been used for actual 
improvement, and this case was a blind alley 
which the alcalde of the town had built for 
himself out to his residence. 

It is most fortunate that the Secretary, 
if he be a good Secretary, has an optional 
veto when he sees things going manifestly 
wrong. But what most galls the native 
politician is the Secretary’s right to pass on 
the schedule of potentes, or merchants’ taxes. 
A merchant, if he be a political friend, may 
be rated of the third class, and pay little; or 


A RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL OF THE PORTO RICANS 


The American bishop acclaimed in big letters 


Ciales, has not paid salaries for eighteen 
months. The people had no meat for thirty 
days, because the slaughter house was closed, 
there being no health officer. They had to close 
the jail, because of its insanitary condition. 
The hospital had fallen into utter neglect. 
And the reason was, that the town had spent 
its money to defend an official convicted of 
election frauds. 

Another instance: The maintenance of 
the smaller by-roads is in the hands of the 
local officers, who handle $60,000 annually 
given them by the Insular Treasurer for 
this purpose. But the Commissioner of the 
Interior, on a tour of inspection over the 
island, was able to find only one case where 


he may pay much if he be a political enemy. 
In Fajardo one firm under a friendly ad- 
ministration paid $140 a year, and then, when 
the other party came in, it had to pay $1,400. 
The Secretary made the tax $500. 

After all, inexperience as much as dis- 
honesty is to blame. The explanation lies 
in the total lack of civic consciousness. The 
Porto Ricans have always looked to. the 
Central Government for a decision on every 
question, and they cannot get away from tulis 
supine helplessness. Left to themselves, they 
go wrong inevitably. They interpret local 
autonomy to mean the use of the taxing 
power, of the police, of the courts—as the 
legitimate right of a political victory to ex- 
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ploit and fersecute the other fellow. They 
have parties, but there is no difference in 
their platforms. As among Latin Americans 
everywhere, the issue is not of principle, but 
of men. And dissatisfaction arises when the 
victorious party is restrained from entering 
on the brigandage system of privilege which 
they saw the Spaniards use. One political 
leader declined a high office under the 
Governor because he would not have the 
power to remove everybody and put in 
his friends. A man’s party, that is, the 
Gang, is always first. The public ser- 
vice is incidental. When an official re- 


THE FIRST TROLLEY CAR 


An early evidence of Americanization 
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signs, he insists on resigning to his political 
boss. 

An admirable illustration of this attitude 
may be found in the following extract from 
the minutes of a secret meeting held by the 
local ‘‘Republican’’? committee of Ciales: 


‘*3rd. Whereas the month of May is now ap- 
proaching, at which time will fall due the payment 
of $200 due the committee, said payment being 
guaranteed by the coreligionaries (fellow partisans) 
Sefiores Barnas, Nieves, Munoz, and Montes, it is 
hereby ordered that on all payments of salaries for 
services rendered during the month of January by 
municipal employees, 5 per cent. from the total 


Showing the congestion of traffic 
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THE NATIVES AS SOLDIERS 


The Porto Rican regiment passing the reviewing stand, July 4, 1905 


amount paid each employee be deducted until 
the sum of $200 is thus accumulated; the municipal 
treasurer being empowered also to withdraw funds 
from any appropriation in which there may be a 
surplus; it being understood that the 5 per cent. thus 
discounted from the employees shall continue to be 
so discounted from all sums hereafter paid to them; 
further, that there shall be appointed from time to 
time by the committee a commission to investigate 
whether or not such discount is made in the salaries 
of the employees and to examine the sums collected. 
This order shall be communicated to the municipal 


treasurer and comptroller. If any employee refuses 





OUR SPLENDID NAVAL STATION AT CULEBRA 
The American outpost for protecting the canal against Europe 


LS 
AN INCIPIENT RIOT 
Attempt by strikers to break up the Fourth of July parade 


to permit such discount, the municipal treasurer 
shall inform this committee thereof.”’ 


Thus, the deeper you examine into the 
workings of autonomy, the more you are 
convinced how unreasonable are the demands 
for more autonomy. Yet if there can be 
any reasonable demand from native sources, 
it might be expected from Mr. José C. Bar- 
bosa, who was educated in the United States, 
is an appointee of the President as a Porto 
Rican member of the Executive Council, and 
is the most influential leader among the 
“Republicans.” Himself a mulatto, he ably 
represents that large racial element of the 
island. He naturally voices the popular 
clamor for virtual independence, because of 
its political effect, but he is essentially reason- 
able when he says, “We are at the same 
standard as the Chinese. Only think! Any 
Spaniard in Porto Rico, who fought against 
the Americans, perhaps an ignorant man, 
may at any time go to the Federal Court and 


THE WHARF MONOPOLY 


Space for only one large ship at a time 
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MAKING IRRIGATION TILES 
Crude tile press used by the Federal Agricultural Station 


declare his intention to become an American 
citizen, and he gets his first citizenship papers, 
while an intelligent Porto Rican, trained and 
highly educated in the United States, loyal 
and true to American principles, has no right 
to be an American citizen.’’ It must be con- 
fessed that most of our own officials agree 
with Dr. Barbosa. They fail to see why the 
islanders should not have citizenship. It 
could, moreover, be used as a lever to hoist 
their wobbling loyalty to the sticking point. 

But, while we condemn the islanders for a 
malicious lack of appreciation, let us not 
evade the responsibility of our assumption 
of superiority. If the Porto Ricans are as 


children, which beyond any doubt they are, 
and if things are not going as they should go, 
then the blame first and foremost is our own, 


not theirs. Let us not forget that. There is 


PORTO RICO 


Phomce ened by A g K. Hanks 
PRIMITIVE METHOD OF SAWING 


The saw cuts only on the up-stroke, wasting the force of gravity on 
the down-stroke 


another important item to remember. Every 
country of the Caribbean is in a bad way, and 
everyone looks to reciprocity or even to an- 
nexation as the cure. But Porto Rico 
already has this panacea. Her discontent, 
therefore, must be worse, because it is more 
The panacea has not cured the 
disease. This is the ugliest fact of all, and we 
have got to face it. To our overconfidence, 
that is, the American confidence, comes now 
the awakening. For we must confess that 
the Americanizing of Porto Rico has not been 
a glowing success. 

Doubtless the best explanation lies in the 
one word, “Neglect.” In 1900, Congress 
passed the Foraker Bill, or Organic Act, which 


hopeless. 


THE CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO UNDER COVER 
Development of an industry which was unknown on the island until the Americans came 
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A SUGAR “CENTRAL” 


One of the large sugar mills introduced by Americans 


was ‘“‘temporarily to provide a government” 
for Porto Rico. Congress meant later to study 
the situation, and to provide a government 
adapted to the needs of the island. This 
implied purpose was Congress’s own admission 
that the Organic Act was only a makeshift. 
Yet, during the long years since then, the 
colony has been forgotten. But it is the 
mere hope that the Act is not permanent that 
makes the islanders restless. They keep 
themselves heated with framing new demands. 
So possibly the greatest fault of the Organic 
Act is, that the vague promise of a change 
was tacked on to it. The natives build up 
expectations of greater liberty, and getting 
nothing, they fret under a sense of neglect. 

To neglect is due the many incompetent 
or tactless American officials who have been 
foisted upon them ever since our occupation 
began. When a new attorney general has 
delirium tremens on landing and remains but 
ten days in office, the Porto Ricans reasonably 
assume that such an appointment does not 
involve a compliment to themselves. When 
another officer cashes a check with a trades- 
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ON THE INSULAR RAILROAD 


This is a specimen of the locomotives used to-day in Porto Rico 


man for the amount of his bill, and later, op 
the presentation of the bill, declares that he 
has paid it and offers the stub of his check as 
evidence, then the Porto Ricans may suspect 
that they are not the only tricksters in the 
Caribbean. When American government em- 
ployees board in native families, and go on 
their vacations owing bills, and forget either 
to come back or to remit, the lack of cor. 
diality between the races soon becomes con- 
spicuous. And, when promises of marriage 
slip the memory of our soldiers and others, a 


DR. JOSE BARBOSA 


One of the political leaders, a mulatto, American educated, and 4 
member of the Executive Council 


certain intensifying of the feeling might be 
expected. These’ little mistakes make tt 
very hard for our conscientious representa: 
tives to bring the Porto Ricans to admire us. 

Our blunders now do greater harm than at 
first; for the islanders are looking for blun- 
ders; want them, if only to vent their spite m 
well-grounded denunciation. Therefore ou! 
task has become the greater, and greater 's 
the need of men of force and dignity. A 
government employee capable only of routine 
does very well in the States, but in a colony 
routine is not enough. He must at least 
conceal his arrogance over those who are not 
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Americans. But more often he does not, 
though the people who are not Americans are 
taxed to pay him his salary. Every American, 
especially if he be an officer, owes it to his 
sense of patriotism to become a missionary 
in making Americans respected. For one of 
us to vaunt our superiority of race in cheap 
swaggering is not only stupid, it is laying up 
future grave troubles for our country. 

The very ablest students of administration, 
men of a practical turn of mind, are needed. 
Yet the low salaries are scarcely an induce- 
ment to draw such men. Governor Beekman 
Winthrop, it is very true, is democratic, and 
better liked than most of his predecessors. 
But the Governor has not shown great 
initiative nor made a broad policy for the 
Americanization of the island. 

Yet even if there were no human faults on 
either side, the Porto Ricans would still have 
just reason to regret the change from Spanish 
rule. They had not the liberties of men in 
those days, but in their business, in the 
items that mean bread and butter, they were 
unquestionably better off. Take these figures: 
The total exports and imports for 1896 were 
$37,952,450; in 1904 they were only $31,178,- 
993. There were four causes of decline—a 
series of calamities bursting upon the stricken 
island followed by years of extreme poverty. 

There was, first, the war. All industries, 
agriculture among them, stopped dead. Fore- 
closure was the natural result; and to-day, 
over the overcrowded island, plantations still 
lie idle, and the people who once had their 
living on them are dispossessed. Second, there 
was all the confusion due to a change of 
sovereignty. Native lawyers found them- 
selves confused by the new code. When they 
thought they had a case thoroughly studied 
out, they would have cited against them a 
precedent from Kansas or Montana or some 
other strange country. The American law- 
yers floundered as badly, because they knew 
nothing of the Spanish usages that had been 
retained. More disastrous yet, a tariff wall 
rose between the island and Europe, and the 
native merchants all at once had to buy in 
the United States. Failures were the conse- 
quence. 

Third, there was the change in money. 
Exporters and planters had been receiving 
gold for their products, and paying their 
native labor in silver. The value of the silver 
was about 4o per cent. less than the value of 
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the gold, and this often meant for them 
more than their margin of profit. But at a 
jump they were forced to pay the full roo per 
cent. in wages, and at the same time, due 
to a falling market, they received less for their 
products. Coffee had always been the pros- 
perity gauge of the island, but they used to 
sell this coffee to Spain and France, and now 
they could not. Yet neither could. they sell 
it in the United States, where there was 
no duty, because we did not like their coffee, 
and would not buy it. And there was the 
ruinous state of the coffee market generally. 

There are those who try to cite sugar as 
consolation, because the sugar production on 
the island has been increasing from 50,000 to 
150,000 tons a year. But this does not mean 
prosperity. It only means that so much more 
money goes to the owners in Spain and in the 
United States. Porto Rico is suffering from 
the evil of absenteeism hardly less than 
Ireland. In the first place, the island offers 
little to the luxurious rich. As a result the 
well-to-do planter spends his money abroad, 
particularly since the war. Hence the industry 
that flourishes most because of free trade with 
the United States adds very little to the 
prosperity of the island itself. Coffee is 
different. Innumerable small farmers raise 
coffee, and spend their incomes at home. 

Fourth, there was the hurricane of 1899, 
beating the islanders down to despair again, 
which our prompt generosity could only 
partly relieve. Until this disaster, Porto 
Rico was still the leading coffee producer of 
the West Indies, and though coffee rather 
than sugar will likely become again the 
dominant crop, yet it is still not a third or 
even a fourth of what it was during certain 
“banner” years just before the war. 

In addition there are various exasperating 
obstacles to development, and they are the 
more exasperating because they might be 
remedied. 

At the close of the Spanish War millions 
of American capital prepared for the inva- 
sion of what was newly and absolutely an 
American island. But the tidal wave of 
riches was deflected. It flooded over Cuba 
instead, and left the distinctively American 
isle to arid poverty. The cause was a blunder 
incredible. Our lawmakers feared that Amer- 
ican capital would buy up the island and own 
it, as trusts have the habit of owning things. 
Congress would build a sea-wall against the 
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flow of wealth, and protect Porto Ricans 
against American dollars. Congress forgot 
that the natives had nothing to sell, and that 
Americans, if they bought, would have to buy 
of the Spaniards. Thus they kept the 
Spaniards in possession, and Spaniards in 
possession are worse than trusts. 

Our lawmakers achieved this triumph of 
statesmancraft as follows: They passed a cor- 
poration law. It is a law that regulates fran- 
chises so effectively that no franchises present 
themselves for regulation. No corporation 
can buy and sell real estate, nor may a cor- 
poration own more than five hundred acres of 
land for agricultural purposes. Further, no 
man is permitted to be interested in more 
than one agricultural corporation. But what 
is the most astounding of all, this law has not 
been repealed. Enterprise is still a crime in 
Porto Rico, and that American institution 
most desired by the islanders, the American 
dollar, continues a blessing deferred. 

Again, San Juan is still congested within 
the limits until recently marked by the 
city walls. Just outside there is vacant 
property enough, besides swampy land that 
could be reclaimed. But most of this is 
being held for our naval reservation, though 
the reservation will not need it all. The city 
government, being naturally anxious for relief, 
complicates the situation by resurrecting an 
old claim to the ground, which it hopes to 
sell to home builders at public auction. 
Meantime the town is more crowded than the 
tenement district of a metropolis—the stores, 
shops, and dwellings of 30,000 people on a 
strip of one-half by three-fourths of a mile. 

To make matters worse, fully 70 per cent. 
of the rental property is owned by the Spanish 
absentees. They have in this property an 
artificial monopoly, and they make it iron- 
bound by what is known as the House- 
holders’ League. Under American occupa- 
tion they have raised rents by 100 and 150 
per cent., notwithstanding that the change 
to the gold basis means in itself an advance of 
40 per cent. And all this money they take 
out of the island. Meanwhile any new enter- 
prise, such as a factory or exporting concern 
needing water frontage, is practically barred 
from a desirable location. 

Yet otner dampers on industrial fervor 
leave us not surprised that Americans flock 
to Cuba, making that a thriving isle, instead 
of to Porto Rico. For instance, it is a fact 


that in a town of Santo Domingo like Puerto 
Plata one hears more English spoken than in 
Ponce. Only the flags over the public 
buildings would indicate American territory. 
The railroads no more than fringe the coast, 
as in Venezuela. The cars are decrepit four- 
wheelers, and freight rates are high. There- 
fore the interior cannot be cultivated, except 
to produce food for local consumption. A 
single coastal steamer a week carries produce 
to San Juan for reshipment. 

But here the exporter confronts another 
monopoly. It is the steamship service to 
New York, of the Porto Rico and Red D 
companies in combination. There is no other 
between the island and the United States. 
They have the one dock, and all other vessels 
must anchor out in the bay. The monopoly 
does as it pleases, and disciplines shippers 
after an intolerable fashion. The exporter 
may bring his goods to the wharf only on the 
day before sailing, and only during certain 
hours. But the weekly New York steamer 
cannot take even the small business that now 
offers, and if it could, the shipper often 
cannot find room on the dock for his stuff. 
He must therefore submit to the monopoly’s 
dictum as to how much he shall ship. One 
cotton exporter (who is introducing the new 
industry of growing sea island cotton, which 
he buys from the small farmer and gins at 
San Juan) frequently has to telegraph for a 
Hamburg-American steamer to take off his 
stuff, which consequently goes to Europe 
instead of to the United States. In his 
ginnery he showed me all the available space 
piled to the roof with bales and bags of cotton 
seed which he wished to send to New York, 
and could not. The monopoly also has the 
opportunity of throwing the business of the 
weak planters to local buyers who are inter- 
ested in the steamship company. The monop- 
oly can do this by refusing the planters’ 
shipments. Passengers also fare badly. Since 
we have abandoned our transport service, 
the monopoly profits both from government 
freight and government employees. 

To break this monopoly, we must dredge 
the bay. Then there could be a general 
dock, large enough to accommodate all 
ships, and to give all an equal chance. But 
the harbor is a Federal preserve. Porto 
Rico cannot do the dredging, even if it had 
the money. And Congress will not. 

Yet it is true that the condition of the 
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island is much better at present than it was 
two years ago. For instance, during the past 
four years exports have increased in value 
two million dollars annually. But the dis- 
content grows steadily, and is now near a 
crisis. Curiously enough, this situation is 
due to a fair election, which took place last 
year. It was the first fair election to the 
colony’s credit, thanks to Governor Winthrop’s 
alert precautions against fraud. The “Re- 
publicans”’ were in office, but to hold their 
followers they needed more patronage. But 
there was no more. Consequently, they 
were beaten in the election, through the dis- 
gruntled ones of their party joining the 
“Federals.”” The victors immediately de- 
manded that all judges, fiscals, and other hold- 
overs be replaced by their own coreligionaries. 
The Governor refused; he would give them 
only the vacancies, as they occurred. There- 
fore, instead of having the support of the 
“TIns,’’ as had been the case, the Government 
has since been bitterly denounced by both 
parties. It is fair, then, to conclude that the 
backbone of the present discontent is political. 
In the face of improving conditions, the 
Porto Ricans still want their cesspools back. 
The vital issue in Porto Rico, the very 
solving of our colonial problem, is education. 
If we fail in this, the failure will be irretriev- 
able. The weightiest of our national trusts is, 
at the time of writing, confided to the hands 
of a man without respect in his own family, 
among his own untutored children. He is 
the island’s butt of ridicule, and his friends 
can defend him only by apology. Wherever 
he goes, American prestige loses. But luckily 
he does not go far. The schools of the 
interior see very little of their Commissioner 
of Education. Thus, at its outset, is en- 
dangered a wise and magnificent enterprise 
which otherwise is deserving of high praise. 
The last Spanish census showed 539 schools 
on the island, attended by 22,265 pupils. 
But this did not mean scientific education. 
It was of the most wretched sort. Poor and 
almost illiterate teachers taught in their 
own homes—which were listed as schools— 
and their ragged classes had to wait while 
they washed the dishes or hushed the baby. 
At present 60,000 children attend school 
in public schoolhouses, under the modern, 
thorough American system. The antiquated 
idea of education as an exercise in committing 
facts to memory is abandoned, and the 
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child learns through thinking. There are 
nearly 1,200 teachers—120 are Americans, 
and the remainder are able to teach. in 
English. In Ponce the experiment is being 
tried whereby pupils above the third grade 
are taught entirely in English, half the day 
under an American teacher, the other half 
under an English-speaking native. The same 
experiment was to be tried in San Juan during 
the fall. Parents are anxious to have their 
children in school. Back of this is the politi- 
cal reason that they feel that statehood is 
impossible until they can all talk English. 
Of their own accord they passed a law more 
stringent than the Americans could hope for. 
It requires that teachers must pass an ex- 
amination in English, with cancellation of 
their certificates in case of failure. 

But though 60,000 children go to school, 
there are 300,000 of school age. Of these 
many are now too old to begin, being 
more than fifteen years of age, but still the 
waiting list. of a school is frequently larger 
than the roll of those attending. The 
United States turned over to Porto Rico 
more than $2,000,000, which had _ been 
collected as duties on Porto Rican goods 
entering our ports during the first years of our 
occupation; and this fund has been devoted 
to the building of new schoolhouses. Also, 
28 per cent. of the island’s revenue goes to 
education. But to educate all the children 
would require all the revenue. Any ade- 
quately extensive system, then, must depend 
on the generosity of the Federal Government. 

From ourselves, too, must come the means 
to separate the whites from the blacks. At 
present they are educated together. The 
color line cannot be drawn as yet, and all the 
while there is the danger that the line will be 
obliterated entireiy. This drawing of the 
color line is not a matter for prejudice, but a 
duty made inescapable by the obvious fact 
that the mixing of the two races should be 
regarded with as much horror in Porto Rico 
as it always has been in the South. The 
regeneration of a people can never be achieved 
by violating one of Nature’s grimmest and 
most unyielding laws. 

Both diversified and higher education are 
innovations for the island. In June, 1904, 
the first class was graduated from a high 
school. Manual training has been intro- 
duced, even in the earlier grades. An in- 
dustrial school has been opened in San 
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Juan, another in Mayaguez, and these will 
begin to form that class of trained mechanics 
which is so lamentably absent in all Spanish 
countries. Near San Juan there is_ the 
“University,” which, according to certain 
fond hopes, is to become the seat of learning of 
the West Indies. At present it consists of 
two departments only, a normal school and 
an agricultural school. The normal school 
students more often have to make sacrifices 
that would arouse the sympathies of our 
wealthy citizens addicted to educational 
donations. They have to live in the little 
town of Rio Piedras, sometimes four in a 
room, and under conditions approaching 
hardship. Dormitories are sorely needed, 
that these young men and women may come 
under that more intimate American influence 
which would correct the habits of their home 
life and imbue them with a sense of the 
decencies of living. 

Results of the dormitory method may be 
seen already in the agricultural department 
of the University, for here some fifteen boys 
have their rooms and board. This school is 
open to twenty-eight scholarships, four from 
each district, but frequently the boys ap- 


pointed are much surprised and disgusted 
to learn that the study of farming means 
that they must do actual manual labor. 
This same surprise has been manifested in 


the industrial schools. The young Porto 
Rican supposes education to be a sort of 
genteel idleness. The contradiction of this 
eminently Castilian idea is one of the 
first benefits from our own ideas of edu- 
cation. 

The agricultural school has 150 acres, 
which the boys are taught to cultivate. 
Already they have exported pineapples to 
the United States—a new industry; and now 
they are growing oranges, a second new 
industry for the island. More ambitious 
yet, experiments in silk culture are now 
under way, as many as fifty trees having 
been planted. In the rural districts there 
are nineteen other agricultural schools, besides 
a government experiment station. 

All that I have written above is from the 
standpoint of the Porto Rican’s advantage. 
But now we shall be asking ourselves, 
“What are we to get out of it?’’ The increase 
in our trade is not in proportion to what the 
island costs us. In 1898 our imports from 
Porto Rico were $2,382,170; in 1904, 
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$12,963,483; Which of course means the 
island’s gain rather than our own. But 
they bought from us, in 1898, $1,404,004; in 
1904, $11,934,978, Which is encouraging, 
But the buying power of the island must be 
enormously expanded by development before 
these figures can go much higher. 

The true answer to the question is this: 
we are getting an island that we need. Our 
problem would be simple enough, and we 
ourselves would be much happier, were there 
no trade at all, which is to say, were there no 
islanders. We were not yearning to make 
Porto Rico a training school for Americaniza- 
tion when we took it over. We simply had 
to have the island for strategic purposes. 
And, for the same reason, we could not afford 
to let anybody else have it. Spain held 
Porto Rico because of the opportunities it 
gave to exploit the natives. But we, on the 
other hand, give the natives full value for all 
the strategic advantages that come from our 
occupation. It is a fair bargain. We do not 
draw a cent in taxes from the island, but tax 
ourselves to give to the islanders. This is 
their good fortune in having a desirable 
geographical location—and also their good 
fortune that we pay for what we get. 

We need Porto Rico to guard the approach 
to the Canal. We have not St. Thomas. 
We have not Santo Domingo. But between 
the two we must control the two passages 
that open the Canal to fleets from Europe. 
As yet we have done practically nothing to 
fortify the island—a fact that is deserving of 
explanation, provided any is to be had in 
Washington. But San Juan is admirably 
adapted for a naval repair station, and we are 
told that a dry-dock is to be built now very 
soon. <A dry-dock here would save our 
warships a trip of more than a thousand 
miles and back, and it would also reduce 
the number of ships needed, since those gone 
elsewhere for repairs must leave substitutes 
in their absence. Then, at another corner 
of the island, we have the magnificent natu- 
ral station of Culebra, where fleets may 
anchor without danger of being bottled in, 
and whence they may sally forth to attack 
in any desired formation. Thus we perceive 
that it will be our fault in the future, and 
not our lack of geographical prescience 11 
the past, if a hostile armada from Europe 
ever gets by our little island of Porto Rico. 

San Juan, P. R, 
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fools,’ said Doctor Johnson one even- 

ing at Old Slaughter’s Coffee-house. 

The remark was made soon after the 
Declaration of American Independence . had 
announced as a grievance against Doctor John- 
son’s royal patron George III. that he had 
obstructed the naturalization of foreigners 
in the American colonies, and two hundred 
years after Lord Bacon had written in his 
essay on “‘The True Greatness of States,” 
“Every country that is liberal of natural- 
ization is fit for empire.’’ Nevertheless, 


5 | NOR ANYTHING I see, foreigners are 


Doctor Johnson spoke for a school of thought 
which flourished before Bacon’s time and 


abides with us yet. Notwithstanding the 
language of the Declaration of Independence, 
there was a party in. the convention which 
framed the Constitution of the United States 
opposed to any man of foreign birth ever 
being permitted to hold office in the United 
States, and the Constitution did forbid any 
but a native from holding the highest office. 

When the National Government began 
under the Constitution, there was strong op- 
position to establishing a liberal naturaliza- 
tion system. It was led by the old New 
England Federalists, and as soon as they had 
the power they passed a law (1798) requiring 
fourteen years continuous residence in the 
United States as a condition precedent to an 
alien being admitted to American citizen- 
ship. This law remained in force for four 
years, when Thomas Jefferson, being elected 
President, ordered it to be repealed, and there 
was enacted in its place the law of 1802, 
which is still in force. This embodied in it 
the same provisions as the law of 1795, which 
James Madison had drawn up and which the 
Federalists had repealed three years after its 
enactment. 


A fog of prejudice has always obscured the 
question. Some men are so broadminded 
that they regard the whole world as kin, and 
some in the old states look upon all but their 
neighbors as aliens. ‘“‘What can you expect 
of a foreigner?’ said a countryman in 
Virginia recently, when complaining of the 
shortcomings of a man who came from the 
other side of the mountains not twenty miles 
distant. 

The law of 1802 gave us enlightened prin- 
ciples of naturalization which should never 
be changed. These are, that an alien of good 
moral character, arrived at man’s estate, 
attached to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion, may be admitted to citizenship if he has 
lived in the United States continuously for 
five years. If to these requirements were 
added a prohibition against admitting any 
one to naturalization unless he intends to 
reside permanently in the United States, the 
principles of the system would be complete. 
Permanent residence, good character and 
loyalty—surely, the alien to whom these 
attributes attach should be welcomed into 
our body politic. 

Unfortunately, the law which laid down 
such excellent principles was fatally defective 
in failing to provide the machinery necessary 
to prevent their violation, and the prevalence 
of the Johnsonian spirit has operated to pre- 
vent the adoption of amendments to the law, 
by making the debate revolve about the point 
of adhering to the system as it stands or sub- 
stituting for it a reactionary system like the 
short-lived law of 1798. There is abundant 
proof, also, that Congress has failed thus far. 
to take up the question of improving the 
naturalization laws, because many members 
stand in immediate fear of offending foreign- 
born voters, supposing that they would take 
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offense at any changes in a law by which they 
have benefited. In this, however, the timid 
Congressmen are mistaken, for those who are 
already naturalized have nothing to fear 
from laws which will throw additional safe- 
guards about naturalization in the future. 
Themselves being in, they are not solicitous 
for those who are out, and are not likely to 
object to changes in the law which will in- 
crease the value of a citizenship they already 
hold. It goes without saying that no one 
dares openly to defend the existing laws on 
the ground that they are found to be easy 
to evade. 

That the unreasonable demands of oppo- 
nents of foreigners merely because they are 
foreigners are largely, however, responsible 
for the inaction, is shown by the petitions 
which have flowed in upon Congress. These 
have usually prayed for laws which, if they 
were enacted, would surely produce an ever- 
increasing number of aliens among us, who 
could never secure our citizenship, however 
much they might desire it, and however 
worthy of it they might be. 

The most common demand has been for a 
law requiring that no foreigner be naturalized 
until he has resided in the United States for at 
least twenty-one years, the argument being 
that as an American born child must wait 
that long before he can vote, a foreign 
born man should wait as long before be- 
coming a citizen. This proposition dis- 
closes a confusion of ideas, for voting and 
citizenship are not the same thing, nor are 
they always interdependent rights. A child 
may be a citizen the instant he comes into the 
world, and many citizens have no right to 
vote. In eight states of the Union, on the 
other hand, foreigners can vote. 

The Johnsonian school has at times had 
enough members to form political parties. 
The Know Nothing, or American, party was 
a power from 1840, nominated a candidate 
for the Presidency in 1856, and did not cease 
to exist until 1860; and the “A. P. A.” or 
American Protective Association, which has 
been with us for the past twenty years, while 
its main purpose may be to fight Catholics, 
nevertheless avows the antiforeign senti- 
‘ments of the Know Nothing party whose 
legatee it is. This fanaticism has operated 
to prevent the devising of means to prevent 
fraud against the existing system of natural- 
ization. 
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The fraud began as soon as the system 
began, and has flourished for more than a 
hundred years. Soon after the law of 1802 
went into effect, our struggle with Great 
Britain over the right of impressment of 
American seamen began, and our case was 
always weakened by the well-known fact that 
some of the sailors who claimed to be Amer- 
icans had obtained their naturalization papers 
through fraud. It was a common occur- 
rence, when a British vessel put in at an Amer- 
ican port, for many of the sailors to walk from 
the harbor into the town and return to the 
wharf holding papers of American citizenship 
in their hands and denying the authority of 
Great Britain over them. These papers they 
got from careless or corrupt judges, or they 
bought them from those who had already 
obtained them. Even before this, the atten- 
tion of Congress had been called to the fact 
that a close city election in Philadelphia had 
been settled by having a body of foreigners 
just arrived in the country naturalized fraudu- 
lently and voting them immediately after- 
ward. As they were sailors who went away 
as soon as they had voted, a facetious Repre- 
sentative likened them to porpoises leaving 
their native element only for an instant and 
then diving into it again. 

The commonest cause of false naturaliza- 
tion has always been the desire to secure 
some political advantage, and any one who 
now desires to see how men are naturalized 
before an election takes place may satisfy his 
curiosity by going at the proper time to any 
court in a large city. He will see hordes of 
foreigners swept*into the offices of the clerks 
of the courts, whence they may perhaps be 
led into the courtroom, or perhaps only to the 
door, or perhaps not so far. Sometimes the 
judge really examines them, often he asks a 
few perfunctory questions and does not listen 
to the perfunctory replies, often all the ques- 
tions are put by the clerk and not really in the 
courtroom. 

The replies to these questions many of the 
foreigners have been taught by rote, and are 
in English, which they do not understand. 
An amusing story is told of how a clerk 
changed the order of the questions, and the 
questions and answers ran somewhat in 
this form: 

‘When was the Declaration of Independ- 
ence proclaimed ?”’ 

“Abraham Lincum!”’ 
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‘“Who emancipated the slaves?”’ 

“Ford-a-July!”’ 

“Who was the first President of the United 
States?” 

“Theodore Roosevelt!” 

“Who is President now?” 

“George Washington!” 

The examination is careless and nearly all 
the applicants are admitted. The proceed- 
ings take but a few minutes in each case; 
then a blank form with the picture of an eagle 
at the top is filled out, a golden seal is at- 
tached, a fee is paid, and he who was at 11:45 
o’clock a foreign subject steps forth at noon 
clothed in the full panoply of American citi- 
zenship. Rarely can he say “I am an 
American,” but he says Amerikat vagyok, or 
Jestem Amerykanin; for they are sprung from 
strange races, until recent years almost un- 
known to us. Some of them may actually have 
lived in the United States for five years, but 
no inquiry is made into their moral character 
or their knowledge of our Government, and 
rejection of candidates on the ground that they 
are not fit to be citizens is extremely rare. 

The circumstances surrounding their appli- 
cations before an approaching election ought 


to arouse suspicion, but the clerks of the 
courts are often a part of the political machine 
which hopes to profit by manufacturing ad- 


ditional voters. The political committee 
which collects the aliens bribes them by 
paying their naturalization fees, or by direct 
payment besides, or by payment to a go- 
between who collects them. In certain parts 
of the country there are lawyers who make it 
a part of their business to carry aliens to court 
to be naturalized, receiving from the political 
party for which the aliens promise to vote as 
much as ten dollars for each one naturalized. 
There is satisfaction in the knowledge that 
the new citizens often play their purchasers 
false, and haviug been bought by one party 
vote for the other, the secret ballot making 
it easy for them to do so. 

It would be bad enough if the men thus 
naturalized brought into citizenship only 
themselves, but the naturalization of one may 
bring us a dozen new citizens, for his wife 
and all his minor children become American 
citizens by his naturalization without any 
act of their own. They may claim the pro- 
tection of this Government, and the boys 
May participate in it, as soon as they reach 
their majority. 
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Not all the francs against our citizenship 
are committed for political purposes, although 
this is the chief cause. There is another im- 
portant element in the sum of fraud which 
deserves notice. Many foreigners come to 
the United States with the sole object of 
securing our citizenship and returning under 
our protection to the land from which they 
came. They need not actually commit crime 
when they become naturalized, for the law 
does not require them to swear that they 
intend to make the United States their 
home. 

A man may run away from the country of 
his birth to escape from performing ‘his mili- 
tary service, may live in the United States 
for five years and no longer, and start for 
his old home the same day on which he re- 
ceives his certificate of naturalization, in- 
tending never to return—and yet break no 
law of the United States. Many do this very 
thing. If they violated the law of the parent 
country before they emigrated, they may be 
punished when they return, but they are 
expert in timing their emigration so ag to 
escape the consequences of emigration after 
the military draft. American diplomatic 
and consular officers may refuse to protect 
them, on the ground that they have not lived 
up to the contract which their naturalization 
implies, but they are, nevertheless, American 
citizens; they are generally recognized as 
such; they profit by the fact, and their cer- 
tificates of naturalization attest it and pro- 
tect them. 

There is no law saying how a man may lose 
American citizenship; and having been natu- 
ralized, it is doubtful whether his citizenship 
can ever be withdrawn from him without his 
consent. Any one who travels abroad meets 
many Americans who speak no English, have 
no interests in this country, avoid the duties 
of citizenship to both the parent country and 
the adopted country, and cause irritation 
between the governments of both. There 
is a law which requires that naturalized citi- 
zens shall receive the sarne protection while 
they are abroad as native citizens. It was 
passed in 1868 to please certain naturalized 
voters, and was unnecessary; for a person 
lawfully naturalized stands by our funda- 
mental law upon the same footing as a person 
born in the United States. But to this 
special legislation constant appeal is made 
by citizens who go abroad, because they 
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expect to be protected by a government 
which they themselves never expect to pro- 
tect. Among them are men who devote 
their lives to an effort to destroy the Govern- 
ment under which they were born and who 
choose the United States as a good base of 
operations. Here they live, plotting indus- 
triously, until, having secured naturalization, 


they return to the old home and hold their 


American citizenship for the.sole purpose of 
invoking it to save themselves from the con- 
sequences of their revolutionary enterprises. 

Not a few of the so-called Americans who 
get into trouble abroad were naturalized be- 
fore they had lived in the United States for 
five years. When the intervention of this 
Government is invoked in their behalf, it 
may be discovered in time that their alleged 
citizenship was fraudulently obtained; but 
sometimes this fact may be successfully con- 
cealed until after the intervention has taken 
place. The position of our Government 
before a foreign government may then be 
made most embarrassing, since we must 
either uphold an unlawful act of naturaliza- 
tion or confess that our citizenship has been 
given improperly, thus bringing into suspicion 
the citizenship of ail naturalized Americans. 
In a notable report on naturalization made 
by Secretary Hay last winter, he complained 
bitterly that the many fraudulent naturaliza- 
tions made it difficuit for him to know, when 
he was protecting a man, whether his citizen- 
ship was real or false. 

For the fraud practised upon our citizen- 
ship by men who leave the United States as 
soon as they are naturalized, the courts are 
not to blame if the aliens complied with the 
letter of the law in securing naturalization. 
Here there is a defect in the law which can be 
cured only by a new law forbidding the natu- 
ralization of any man who does not show that 
he intends to reside in the United States. It 
was the purpose of the framers of our system 
of naturalization that there should be such a 
provision, and the first naturalization bill intro- 
duced in Congress contained it, but for some 
unknown reason it was left out of the law as 
finally adopted and, strangely enough, it has 
never been restored. 

But for permitting the other frauds prac- 
tised upon ovr citizenship, the courts are 
responsible. The framers of our system of 
naturalization thought they could be trusted 
to confer citizenship carefully, and after con- 


scientious investigation of each applicant’s 
fitness, but they were mistaken. It is hardly 
fair to expend all our indignation at prevailing 
conditions upon the aliens who obtain natu- 
ralization by fraud. They want to enter into 
our body politic and are encouraged to 
try to come in by seeing how carelessly the 
entrance is guarded. Political agents who 
trade in rascality urge them to the crime, 
and clerks who may be political agents them- 
selves and who want all the fees of office they 
can get, assist in the transaction; but it is the 
duty of the judge to frustrate their con- 
spiracies. He has the power to do so, and 
there can be no extensive false naturalization 
in a court which is not presided over by a 
recreant or dishonest judge. 

Upon the judge lies the responsibility and 
upon the judge should be visited the indigna- 
tion of a people whose citizenship has been 
permitted to be polluted by those whose duty 
it is to keep it pure. Occasionally a clerk or 
deputy clerk pays the penalty of conniving at 
fraudulent naturalizations and goes to jail, 
and from time to time several hundred aliens 
have been sent there for the same offense, but 
from punishment for committing this capital 
crime against the welfare of the state the 
judges have thus far been exempt. A single 
exception stands upon the record to prove 
this statement. In 1844, B. C. Elliott, Judge 
of the City Court of Lafayette, La., was im- 
peached by the legislature of the state, con- 
victed, and driven from the bench in disgrace, 
because he permitted the clerk of his court 
to confer naturalization improperly for politi- 
cal purposes. 

There are now engaged in the business of 
making citizens out of aliens more than five 
thousand separate courts in the United States, 
some of them tribunals of great dignity, 
presided over by learned jurists; some of 
them petty courts where the judge is a 
machine politician. It is a matter of record 
that it is not only the petty judge elected to 
the bench on a party ticket against whom 
complaint lies, but against some judges of 
higher state courts, and against some who 
are appointed by the President. 

One Judge, the record shows, drove about 
shortly before an election and naturalized 
from his buggy many people whose votes 
were wanted; another conferred some natural- 
izations while at a railway station waiting 
for a train; some courts have held evening ses- 
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sions for naturalization business, when no one 
but the people interested could be present; 
some have accepted as witnesses convicts 
recently out of jail; some judges have never 
even read the naturalization laws they ad- 
minister; some country courts have no copy 
of the federal statutes at all. 

The record is a record of shame from which 
no class of judges can rightly claim exemption. 
Many courts, perhaps a majority, administer 
the naturalization laws carefully and honestly, 
but many others, including even Federal 
courts, do not. This is the only country in 
the world, except Canada, where naturaliza- 
tion is not an executive prerogative, but it 
ought not to be taken away from the courts 
of the United States, although they have 
administered it so ill, for there is no other 
machinery well adapted to take their place. 
That the law should restrict the power to con- 
fer it to fewer courts, that they should have 
less latitude in determining upon whom to 
confer it, and that provision should be made 
in the law for strict supervision of this duty, 
are self-evident facts. 

The citizenship which the courts confer is 
citizenship of the United States, and does 
not necessarily include citizenship of any 
of the states. Under the Constitution the 
tules of naturalization must be prescribed 
by Congress, and any rules which a state 
prescribes are subordinate to the Federal 
rules and are valid only if they do not con- 
flict with them. Yet the records of natural- 
ization are found wholly within the several 
states where the courts which naturalize 
are held. Of this Federal act with national 
and international consequences, there are no 
Federal records at all. About a hundred 
years ago the law required that returns of 
naturalization be made by the courts to the 
Secretary of State, but the law, which was 
in effect for only a few years, was not strictly 
enforced, and since its repeal the Govern- 
ment of the United States has had no direct 
information of who are made its citizens. 

Furthermore, the law has never provided 
any national control of naturalization. If a 
man is naturalized improperly and by some 
circumstance the fact comes to the knowledge 
of the Government, it may take measures to 
punish the guilty parties, but it has no means 
of knowing what naturalizations—proper or 
improper—are impending, and of thus pre- 
venting fraud. It does not even know what 


courts are exercising the function of natural- 
ization, and there is no bureau in any execu- 
tive Department charged with supervision 
of naturalization. 

The first and most imperative duty of the 
hour is the creation of such a bureau. But 
it may be said that even with such a bureau, 
and with the other strengthening amend- 
ments to the existing law, the system, how- 
ever strictly enforced, would still admit too 
many men of alien birth to our citizenship. 
Many of them are people who have been accus- 
tomed to poverty and degradation, and these 
attributes adhere to them in this country. 
Many of them swarm to the overcrowded sec- 
tions of the big cities and make bad conditions 
worse. Many of the thousands of immigrants 
who flock to our shores refuse to go to the 
country districts, where their labor is needed, 
and stay where they are not wanted. <A few 
of them, having lived in misery under a des- 
potic government, have concluded that all 
misery will disappear when all governments 
disappear and are ready to plot against even 
our free Government. 

But nearly all of the immigrants come to 
America as our forefathers came, to escape 
from oppression and to better their condition. 
It may still be said that 


Myriads assemble there, 
Whom the proud lords of man, in rage or fear, 
Drive from their wasted homes. 


Whether it is wise to admit them is a 
serious question, but it is not the question of 
naturalization. As long as foreigners are per- 
mitted to come and make their homes in the 
United States, it would be neither just nor 
wise to make regulations which would prevent 
their becoming citizens in a reasonable time 
and under reasonable conditions. If one who 
is domiciled in the United States feels that 
naturalization is so difficult and remote that 
he cannot attain it, he will remain a foreigner 
in fact and in feeling, and will not acquire 
loyalty to a government in which he has no 
voice. On the contrary, he will become an- 
tagonistic to it, because he will think it illib- 
eral and unjust, and without lawful means of 
making his wants known and felt may resort to 
unlawful means. That there should be a 
large class of such aliens in the United States 
would constitute a real menace. Liberal 


naturalization laws are really a dictate of 


caution as well as of wisdom, 
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III. 


THE STORY OF THE ADOPTION OF THE HYDE METHOD BY THE THREE GREAT 
NEW YORK COMPANIES—THE GROWTH OF THE BUSINESS—THE RISE OF PARA- 


SITE FINANCIAL 
OF MORE AND 


ORGANIZATIONS—THE COMING OF “GRAFT”—THE GETTING 
MORE BUSINESS—THE EXALTATION OF THE AGENT AND THE 


FALL OF DIVIDENDS—THE INEVITABLE COMING OF TROUBLE HASTENED BY THE 
EQUITABLE’S INTERNAL DISSENSIONS AND THE CONSEQUENT INVESTIGATIONS 


BY 


— s. 


R. HENRY B.HYDE,I have shown, 

M devised a plan for the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society that made 

it possible to collect large sums from policy 
holders without becoming legally responsible 
for the management of them. It was not 
long until other companies adopted similar 
methods, and the general gathering in of 
money began. Irresponsible millions of dol- 
lars accumulated in the treasury of every 
company which combined in one policy 
both investment and life insurance. Whether 
the policy was in form ‘“semi-tontine,” 
“endowment,” “gold bond,” “deferred divi- 
dend,”’ ‘20-year accumulation,” or what- 
ever it might be called, the essential feature 
was the same—that in addition to the pay- 
ment made by the insured for straight life 
insurance he made a payment also for which 
he received no equivalent if he died. If he 
lived beyond the period of his policy he had 
the choice of continuing the life insurance or of 
accepting whatever investment value the 
company chose to give him. He had paid 
for both. He could receive only one. What 
he really got for his additional payments 
was the right to select which he would receive. 
These vast accumulations of irresponsible 
capital corrupted finance. The yearly excess 
receipts of the Equitable, the Mutual, and the 
New York Life were greater than the whole 
revenue of the State of New York. They 
were enough to pay the interest on the whole 
national debt. The mere statement of the 
present accumulation, over the legal reserve, 
amounting to more than $200,000,000, is an 
inadequate measure of their amount, for 
much has been taken from them for excessive 
salaries, lavish expenditures, syndicate profits, 


real estate speculation, and other forms of 
permanent ‘diversions’ from the policy 
holders. 

It would not be fair to hold the officers of 
these companies solely responsible for yielding 
to the temptations of such an immense 
volume of irresponsible wealth. The Amer- 
ican people and the legislatures and the 
departments of insurance of the different states 
should bear their share of the blame. 


THE FLOW OF THE INCOMING MILLIONS 


During the years in which the assets of 
all the insurance companies were growing 
from less than $100,000,000 to more than 
$2,500,000,000, and the number of insurance 
policies from less than 1,000,000 to more than 


21,000,000, almost all of the companies 
retained among their many forms of policies 
the old-time straight life insurance policy; 
and they have sold this policy, which gives 
as much life insurance protection as any of 
the “endowments,” or “deferred dividend” 
forms, at half the average premium of what 
these other policies cost. A _ straight life 
policy requires no more legal reserve, and no 
greater legal liability. on the part of the 
company, than a “deferred dividend”’ policy; 
and yet its cost is much lower. It carries but 
little less liability than an “endowment”’ or 
“gold-bond”’ policy, and no more than’ a 
“single payment” or “ten year” or “‘ twenty 
payment” policy; and yet the cost of all these 
policies is plainly printed in every insurance 
hand book, is well known to every insurance 
agent and every insurance superintendent, and 
any man desiring to be insured can readily 
make the comparison for himself. 

Naturally, Mr. Hyde presented his inven- 
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tion in most attractive shape. He printed his 
promises and inducements in large type on his 
policies, and the drawbacks and provisos in 
small type, as many another salesman does, 
to present his proposition in the most at- 
tractive way to a prospective customer. 
But any man who submitted his life insurance 
contract to his lawyer, as he would any other 
important contract, would have received 
an explanation of what the contract agreed 
to pay him; and, with an ordinary compound 
interest table, he could readily have figured 
out whether or not the money that he paid 
in as an investment would certainly bring 
the return which he would receive were he 
to invest it himself. 

Few people did this. Not one policy in 
five in the three great companies is a straight 
life insurance policy, with no other feature 
than a guarantee of payment of a fixed sum 
at death in return for an annual payment of a 
fixed sum. Four-fifths of the policies are 
speculative, and promise an uncertain amount, 
should the policy holder outlive the term of 
the policy. Exactly what the policy holder 
will receive is in no case definitely stated, but 
approximations, which are not a part of the 
contract, are supplied to the agents, and used 
by them as arguments to the policy holders. 
A prospective policy holder is told that all 
the dividends of the policy holders who are 
unable to continue payments, will come to 
those who do continue to pay, that the excess 
payments of the policy holders who die before 
the terms of their policies expire will also 
come to those who pay and live, and that if 
he lives longer than they, he will receive the 
benefit both of his own payments and of their 
payments also. He does not have to die to 
win. If he dies, his wife and children will be 
protected, and if he lives he will draw one of 
the prizes in the lottery. 

This argument appeals successfully to the 
speculative American spirit. Born in Henry 
B. Hyde’s desire to accumulate $100,000,000 
of assets within his life time, it met with a 
success far beyond his expectations. Because 
these policies did not require for “‘reserve”’ 
the same percentage of the payments received, 
they permitted the payment of larger com- 
missions to the agents. Instead of a quarter 
or a third of the first year’s premiums, which 
is all that can be safely paid an agent on 
a straight life policy, the “deferred dividend ”’ 
plan, with the addition of the “endowment” 
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feature, permitted the payment of a whole 
first year’s premium and renewal commissions 
amounting to the second year’s premium. 
These commissions were, of course, at the 
policy holder’s expense, because the policy 
holder in the end paid for everything. But 
they came out of his excess payments and 
not out of the legal “reserve.’”’ To have 
taken them from the legal reserve would have 
meant insolvency. 

President McCurdy of the Mutual Life has 
been scoffed at for his testimony, that a life 
insurance company should not make profits 
and should pay money only at the death of a 
policy holder. When contrasted with the 
advertisements of the Mutual Life, which ask 
policy holders to make it their “savings 
bank,” this testimony reads like a satire. 
But the principle is the correct one; and, had 
it been followed in the forms of policy which 
the Mutual Life issued, there would have been 
no opportunity for the McCurdy family to 
draw $4,918,607 from the Mutual Life 
treasury for its members, and neither would 
it have been possible to maintain a lobby 
house in Albany, or blackmail and corruption 
funds. Such abstractions from the treasury, 
if only straight life policies had been issued, 
would have betrayed themselves at once 
in the impairment of the legal “reserve’’; 
and, before they had been continued for many 
years, the company would have become 
insolvent and gone into a receiver’s hands. 

It was this very freedom from the fear of 
insolvency that removed the natural and 
normal restraints which should be placed 
upon the management of any business, and 
thereby produced the evils whose flagrancy 
has been made known to the public by the 
confessions and testimony before the New 
York Legislative Investigating Committee. 


THE BIG IRRESPONSIBLE FUND 


These evils did not precede the accumula- 
tion of irresponsible capital. They followed 
it. They were not its cause, but its result. 
The men in charge of these life insurance 
companies were no better and no worse than 
average American citizens. They were sim- 
ply freed from the restraints which either law 
or custom has imposed upon savings banks, 
national banks, and other corporations that 
take charge of the people’s money. Mr. 
Hyde’s invention had relieved them from the 
fear of insolvency by extravagance, by waste, 
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or even by theft, unless the amount of the 
thefts and squanderings should run into tens 
of millions of dollars a year. 

This irresponsible fund was definitely known 
in dollars and cents to the executive officers 
of every company. Take the Equitable for 
example. Last year its excess charges 
amounted to $9,020,428. The increased value 
of its investments was $4,437,934. Besides 
these there was an “‘expense loading’”’ outside 
of taxes of more than $13,000,000. After 
the taxes and the cost of maintaining the 
officers and management at such prices as 
savings banks pay were deducted from this 
fund, there was still remaining more than 
$20,000,000 with which the management 
could do as it pleased without impairing the 
legal ‘‘reserve’’ or running the slightest risk 
of insolvency. 

The Equitable’s total receipts were $79,- 
076,696. Its total payments to policy holders 
were $36,389,047. Of this vast difference 
of more than $42,000,000, little more than 
half was required to be set aside to meet 
future liabilities and (including increased 
value of the investments) more than half 
was irresponsible capital. 

The figures from the Mutual and the New 
York Life reports are even worse, from this 
standpoint, than the Equitable’s figures. The 
forms of policy and premium rates which 
Mr. Hyde invented brought in an annual 
excess of twice what future liabilities re- 
quired, and there was no definite responsi- 
bility or check or accounting. 


UNSUCCESSFUL EFFORTS TO HALT 


It should not be thought that the manage- 
ment of any of these companies intentionally 
and knowingly sought out this temptation 
and succumbed to it. On the contrary, Mr. 
F. S. Winston, who was president of the 
Mutual Life before President McCurdy, made 
a long fight against it. Men like President 
Greene, of the Connecticut Mutual, did the 
best they could to expose the fallacies of 
these “investment’”’ policies and to win the 
public away from the purchase of them. 
Mr. Winston reduced the premium rates on 
the straight life policies of the Mutual of New 
York to the lowest rate consistent with safety. 
He instructed the agents of the Mutual to 
push these policies and to combat the fallacies 
of the Equitable’s policies. President Greene 
of the Connecticut Mutual went even farther 
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and opposed the issue of deferred dividend in- 
vestment policies. He insisted that the 
policy holders of his company should take the 
policy which was best for them and he refused 
to sell them the other kinds. 

What was the result? At the time that 
President Greene and President Winston 
took this praiseworthy position their two 
companies were the greatest insurance com- 
panies of the United States. They were 
both older than the Equitable. They had 
more policy holders, larger assets, older and 
better established organizations, and the 
highest reputation; and they were paying big 
dividends. Of course to pay big dividends 
they had to keep down the expenses of man- 
agement, including the costof soliciting agents. 

By paying higher commissions to agents, 
Mr. Hyde’s company took their best solicitors 
away. By his “dcferred dividend”’ forms of 
policy he was able to pay such commissions 
that soon there were Equitable agents making 
ten times as much as the agents of the 
Connecticut and the New York Mutual. 

The great American public preferred to be 
fooled. When they were insuring their lives 
they preferred that a gold brick attachment 
should be added to their policies; and, so long 
as they were willing to pay for it, Mr. Hyde 
would have showed much more than the 
ordinary resistance of human nature to 
temptation if he had refused to profit by the 
weakness of the American public. 


— A COMPANY THAT REMAINED HONEST 


To the last, President Greene of the Con- 
necticut Mutual continued his policy of re 
fusing to ‘“gold-brick”’ the public. His 
company is one of the oldest in the United 
States. When he assumed the presidency 
of it, more than thirty years ago, it was the 
largest company in the United States. It 
has always paid large dividends to its policy 
holders. Its percentage of dividends is the 
highest except possibly the Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund which insures Presbyterian 
ministers only. 

President Greene died last year. His total 
estate amounted to less than six months’ 
salary of the president of the Equitable or 
the Mutual or the New York Life. Every 
insurance man in the United States knew 
that no company was ever more conserva- 
tively or honestly managed than the Connec- 
ticut Mutual, and that no insurance officer 
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ever worked more faithfully or economically 
for policy holders than President Greene. 

Yet with all this known to everybody in the 
insurance business, the Connecticut Mutual 
is doing no more business now than when 
President Greene took the presidency. It 
issued only 3,947 policies last year—a smaller 
number than it issued five years ago, and less 
than 1 per cent. as many as the new policies 
issued by the three big companies which prac- 
tice Mr. Henry B. Hyde’s plan. 

The Mutual of New York had a like ex- 
perience, but President Winston died before 
his unvarying rectitude had had its effect 
in putting his company too far to the rear. 
As it was, President Winston’s conservatism 
simply enabled his rival, the Equitable Life, 
to shoot farther ahead; and Mr. Henry B. 
Hyde, the former Mutual clerk, took pride 
in his shrewdness and his superiority to the old 
fogy president who had rejected his invention 
and forced him to form a new company of 
his own to exploit it. When Mr. Richard A. 
McCurdy succeeded to the presidency of the 
Mutual Life twenty years ago, he had learned 
the lesson of President Winston’s failure to 
stem the popular life insurance tide and he 
followed Mr. Henry B. Hyde. So did the 


manager of the New York Life. 

As Mr. Hyde grew older, he began to 
recognize the evils of the system which he 
had created, and to him in turn old age 


brought conservatism. When the Equitable’s 
assets passed the hundred million mark in 
1890, Mr. Hyde said: ‘My first ambition 
was to make the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society the biggest life insurance company 
in the world. Henceforth it will be my 
ambition to make it the best.” 

It was too late. Mr. Hyde recognized that 
he had been charging more than his policies 
were worth, and he began to reduce the 
premium rates. _A reduction was made on 
several forms of policies. But there was at 
once a clamor from the old policy holders who 
were paying ‘more. And to reduce premium 
tates he had also to reduce his agents’ com- 
missions. Then the New York Life, repeating 
the process which Mr. Hyde had used against 
the Mutual, took away some of the agents of 


the Equitable by offering higher inducements. 
AFTER HYDE, MC CALL 


Mr. John A. McCall, a bright, shrewd young 
Irish boy, trained to smartness in Albany 
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politics and thoroughly familiar with every 
nook and byway of life insurance because of 
his years of service in the New York State 
Insurance Department, where he rose to be 
superintendent, had become comptroller of 
the Equitable under Mr. Hyde. To his ex- 
perience in Albany he added experience in the 
practical working of life insurance from the 
inside. When Mr. Hyde was becoming more 
conservative, the younger and vigorous Mc- 
Call saw his opportunity for aggressiveness. 
The old management of the New York Life 
had sunk into inefficiency, caused by nepot- 
ism. McCall had friends among the news- 
papers, and in political and insurance circles. 
The management of President Beers of the 
New York Life was exposed. The policy 
holders were roused. Prominent newspapers 
gave columns a day to exposure and de- 
nunciation. The then Superintendent of In- 
surance, a friend of Mr. McCall’s, investigated 
the company and added to the details of the 
exposure. They ousted the Beers manage- 
ment and Mr. McCall became president of the 
New York Life. From being Mr. Hyde’s 
subordinate he became his competitor; and 
the process of Hyde and Winston was to an 
extent repeated, Hyde becoming conservative 
and McCall aggressive. 

But President Hyde, unlike President 
Winston, promptly realized the folly of trying 
alone to convert the American public to 
conservative insurance. President Greene of 
the Connecticut Mutual had failed. President 
Winston of the Mutual of New York had 
failed. President Hyde of the Equitable 
was not going to close his successful life 
insurance career by being another failure. 
If the American insurance public did not 
want cheap life insurance he would sell 
them what they did want. The New York 
Life gave bonuses. The Equitable gave 
its agents still bigger bonuses. When the 
New York Life brought out one form of “gold 
brick””” policy, the Equitable replied by 
producing for public sale a still more dazzling 
and attractive “gold brick.”” The advantages 
of life insurance as protection to the policy 
holder’s family were used to appeal to his 
better side, and the speculative allurements 
of “gold bonds,” ‘“‘deferred dividends”’ and 
““semi-tontines”’ were held out to his specu- 
lative inclinations. 

Thus the irresponsible millions of dollars 
came in. The surplus, which has _ been 
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almost stationary for several years, was 
doubled between 1888 and 1895; and it has 
been doubled again since then, notwithstand- 
ing squanderings and speculations. Under 
the McCurdy management, the Mutual Life 
followed suit. The three companies became 
known as the “Three Racers.”’ The agents 
were goaded and spurred to make every 
effort to bring in new business. Prizes were 
offered to those who brought in more thah a 
hundred thousand dollars of insurance a year. 
Excursions, dinners, costly souvenirs and 
entertainments of every kind were provided 
at the policy holders’ expense, in order to 
increase the agents’ activity and zeal. Every 
community, from the great cities to the small- 
est country town, was raked as with a comb. 
Hundreds of forms of policies were issued, and 
every imaginable persistent appeal was made 
to add to the volume of new business. 

All this cost money. Part of it was stolen, 
but that was only a small fraction. The 
greater part was wasted. Life insurance is 
almost the only great business in the world 
wherein competition has increased « cost. 
Premium rates went up and not down. The 
great waste of the competitive agency system 
increased the cost of getting business. From 
1o per cent. of the premium income, the 
commissions and agency expenses increased to 
20 per cent. and higher. Some kinds of bus- 
iness cost in agency expenses alone one-third 
of the premium receipts, leaving only two- 
thirds for the “mortality ”’ fund, the ‘“‘reserve,” 
and such necessary expenses as the taxes 
and the central management. The agents’ 
expense grew and grew until, last year, the 
soliciting expenses alone of the ‘Three 
Racers’”’ were more than $30,000,000, or 
more than any one of them paid in death 
losses. It cost more to get the business 
than the business itself was worth. 


THE PROBLEM OF INVESTING 


Something had to be done with all this 
money that was coming in. It had to be 
put to earning money, both in order to carry 
out the reserve requirements and to make a 
good showing in the reports and the adver- 
tisements of the companies. What was to 
be done with these hundreds of millions of 
dollars to which additional tens of millions 
were added every quarter? 

Originally, the methods of investing these 
trust funds were prescribed by the insurance 
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law and by the charters of the companies, 
First mortgages on improved real estate, not 
exceeding 50 per cent. of its appraised valua- 
tion, were a favorite form of the investment; 
as were United States bonds, the bonds of 
various states, cities and counties, and school 
bonds. The law at first limited investments 
to securities of this class. There was little, 
if any, opportunity to speculate in these. 
Every oldtime insurance company had its 
real estate department with its expert ap- 
praisers, its able real estate lawyers, and its 
title books. To them builders and investors 
went who had good properties and desired to 
borrow money on them at the lowest rate of 
interest. Sure returns and not speculative 
profits was the basis on which these first 
insurance investments were made. 

The insurance companies were, in thcse 
days, the best market for United States, 
state, and municipal bonds. They were the 
largest holders of United States bonds and 
were ready purchasers of the bonds of states 
and cities which had never defaulted nor 
repudiated. What a contrast there is be- 
tween this and the first statement under the 
head of assets in the sixty-second annual 
report of the trustees of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York for the year 
1905, which reads: 


‘“‘United States bonds and other securities, 


$243,191,442.24.” 


An unsophisticated reader might think that 
the item “United States bonds” made up at 
least a reasonably substantial part of the 
securities under this heading. In fact they 
are only $25,000 in par value, or a hundredth 
of one per cent of the whole amount. 


THE DESCENT TO GRAFT 


The descent from these conservative, re- 
liable, gilt-edged investments to the present 
syndicate ‘‘securities,’’ manufactured by the 
directors and trustees themselves and sold 
by themselves as railroad magnates and 
industrial promoters to themselves as trustees 
of the policy holders’ money, was not sudden. 
It was a gradual process. The yielding to 
the temptation presented by these irrespon- 
sible millions of dollars was not like the 
impulse which impels a respectable woman 
to take from a shop counter some expensive 
trifle for which she is unable to pay. It was 
not even the criminal propensity which 
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erops out in the habitual bank burglar or 
pickpocket. It was the force of circum- 
stances, without any stronger innate desire 
to profit at other people’s expense than is 
common to the better class of Americans. 

The beginning of the unsafe investments of 
these funds is hard to trace. It goes back, as 
the beginnings of most bad practices in 
insurance management do, to Mr. Hyde. In 
his desire to advertise the Equitable, he 
began to build the great modern office build- 
ings of which the massive granite and marble 
Equitable structure on Broadway in New 
York, the home office, is one of the first. 
That attracted much attention. Its very 
cost was an advertisement to the American 
public who liked to roll millions under their 
tongues in speech. Having put up this great 
and costly office building, the next problem 
was to make it pay interest on the investment. 
That was difficult. The business men of 
those days were not used to paying $20,000 
or $30,000 in office rent. They were ac- 
customed to climbing up steps and the 
newly invented elevators were looked at 
askance. Nor was doing business in a 
basement regarded with favor. Mr. Hyde, 
inorder to get revenue from the basement and 
subbasement of the Equitable Building, 
organized a safe deposit company, which 
likewise was something of an innovation. 
He took stock in it himself and had his 
friends take stock in it; and then he had the 
company lease the basement of the Equitable 
Building on Broadway. It was several years 
before this safe deposit company made much 
money. But Mr. Hyde believed in it, and, 
as in the Equitable so in the safe deposit 
company, he bought out discouraged or 
impatient stock holders. Thus the safe 
deposit “‘graft’’ began. 

What was done in New York was done 
with the Equitable buildings in other cities; 
and the companies which imitated Mr. 
Hyde in other respects imitated him in putting 
up great office buildings. These companies 
also followed Mr. Hyde in the safe deposit 
and other kinds of subsidiary “ graft.’”’ 


THE GROWTH OF PARASITE COMPANIES 


In like manner the parasitic trust company 
and bank developed. In order to get a profit- 
able tenant for the ground floor of the 
Equitable’s Broadway building, Mr. Hyde 
took stock in a trust company and rented 
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space to it. The Equitable had surplus cash 
from time to time awaiting profitable invest- 
ment. What was more natural than that 
this cash should be deposited with the 
trust company which was paying rent to the 
Equitable, in which the Equitable’s officers 
were stockholders and of which the Equitable 
was the landlord? The money had to be 
deposited somewhere, why not where it would 
do good in both ways? 

The trust companies thus looked after 
the investment deposits and the banks took 
charge of the current cash and checking 
accounts. Both banks and trust companies 
made excellent tenants. When the officers 
had succeeded in securing such good tenants 
and also as officers had succeeded in finding 
such good banks and trust companies to keep 
their surplus funds, what could be more 
natural than that they should invest their 
own surplus salaries and personal savings 
in the stock of such desirable institutions? 
As large stockholders, they could elect them- 
selves directors, and as directors they could 
be sure that the money of their life insurance 
companies was as safely ‘cared for as if 
they kept it in their own possession as 
trustees and directors of these life insurance 
companies. There was this additional ad- 
vantage to the policy holders—that the 
money, if kept in the vaults of the life insur- 
ance companies, would draw no _ interest, 
while if it were kept in the vaults of these 
banks and trust companies, the policy holders 
would profit by the interest which these banks 
and trust companies would regularly and 
faithfully pay. 

This is the way the subsidiary and parasite 
corporations began. They were convenient 
machinery by which a body of men acting in 
a double capacity could buy and sell to and 
from themselves; for they were at the same 
time the trustees of the policy holders and 
the directors of these banks and other 
financial corporations. Any other result than 
the one that has come would have been 
remarkable. Men who, year in and year out, 
could withstand the strain of such a situation 
and could resist the temptation to take 
profits to themselves which (in smaller 
amounts) must have gone to somebody— 
such men would have been exceptional. 
This situation made a demand upon the al- 
truism of modern financial life, which not one 
high financier in a hundred could withstand. 
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Having yielded in these ways to the 
temptations of the irresponsible millions, 
and having found this yielding pleasant and 
profitable, what more natural than that the. 
insurance officers should seek to create more 
temptations to yield to? The life insurance 
companies did a great business in real estate 
mortgages. Every mortgage had to be ac- 
companied with a fire insurance policy. The 
title of the mortgagor had to be searched. 
The same officers who owned stock in the 
parasite banks and trust companies and in 
the safe deposit companies became individual 
stockholders also in the fire insurance, title 
guarantee, and mortgage companies. 

Thus there grew up around every one of 
these great life insurance companies a group 
of parasite corporations in which the life 
insurance officers, trustees, and directors 
owned stock, which were managed by their 
sons, their brothers, and other relatives, and 
which fattened on the policy holders’ funds. 
The man who was borrowing money on his 
real estate did not care how high the title 
and insurance charges were provided the rate 
of interest which he paid were correspond- 
ingly lowered. It was only the total cost of 
his loan, not the individual items that made 
it up, which interested him. Thus insidiously 
and to a greater extent every year, the ad- 
vantages of the money market were trans- 
ferred from the policy holder to the parasite 
corporations. The rate of interest paid on 
mortgages was either less than the corre- 
sponding rate charged by private lenders, or 
a greater risk was taken without correspond- 
ingly higher interest. Instead of the old 
requirement that no loan should exceed half 
the appraised value, loans were made to 
70 and 80 per cent. of the appraised value; 
and the appraisals were often higher than the 
ival value. 

The experience of the Depew loans, recently 
brought out in the Equitable investigation, 
is an example of the manner in which this 
mortgage “graft’’ was worked. Senator 
Depew was a stockholder in a town improve- 
ment company whose property was situated 
near Buffalo. He was also a trustee of the 
Equitable and was on its pay roll. The 
Equitable made a large loan on this property, 
which it had to foreclose and carry for 
several years, at a loss, on its books. In 
this particular case, after public exposure, 
Senator Depew took up the loan; but in 
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many other cases, the loss on foreclosures 
required the buying in of unprofitable property 
and the marking off from time to time of 
real estate losses. 

It was a natural step from buying stock of 
the banks and trust companies where the life 
insurance deposits were kept, to the organ- 
ization of new banks and trust companies 
for the purpose of receiving these deposits, 
It was this power to wield the- irresponsible 
millions which brought about the organ. 
ization of the Guarantee Trust Company, 
the Title Guarantee and Trust Company, 
the United States and Mortgage Trust 
Company, the Lawyers Title Company, the 
National Bank of Commerce, .and other 
great financial institutions. The insurance 
officers and trustees either bought old banks 
or trust companies, or got charters and 
started newones. They would capitalize them 
modestly and issve the stock to themselves. 
Then they would increase the capital stock by 
issuing additional stock at several times par 
value and sell this new stock at a high rate to 
the life insurance companies. They went so 
far as to have the insurance companies 
buy stock at inflated figures and sell it to 
their friends at much lower figures. It 
appeared, for instance, that, while the 
Equitable Life was buying stock in a trust 
company at more than ten times par 
value, it was selling similar stock to trustees 
or their friends at only five times the par 
value. 

The rioting in activities here described 
began after Mr. Hyde’s death, which occurred 
more than six years ago. For the managers 
who succeeded the first generation of these 
insurance officers lacked the feeling of paternal 
pride and care which President Hyde and 
President Winston had. They had nothing 
to restrain them except the fear of the 
law or the fear of insolvency, and _ how 
empty these were as terrors I will show 
next month. 

Thus the adding to insurance of the idea of 
investment and the rush to get business, the 
growth of parasite companies and the conse- 
quent extravagance and _ irresponsibility—all 
these things were to be expected. The story 
of their growth which has been told only in 
the barest outline contains lessons in finance 
and morals that there is much need to learn 
and ponder in this time of universal organi 
zation, 
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THE LATE JACOB L. GREENE 


Until his death, 1904, president of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, which was the largest life insurance company in the 


United States when Mr. Hyde began his confusion of savings with insurance. Mr. Greene steadfastly resisted this rush for ‘‘ new business ”’ 


and kept his company relatively small, and its conduct free from modern evils 
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EN Congressmen went out to New 


Mexico and ‘Arizona last fall to 

find out what the people of these 
territories thought of being admitted into the 
Union as one vast state, to be called Arizona, 
only slightly smaller than Texas. Admission 
looked probable last year—Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory as one huge state, Arizona 
and New Mexico as another. But Arizona 
hung back. “Rather than join with New 
Mexico,” said its people, “we will gladly 
remain as we are. 
and we’ll show you why. 
So these ten Congressmen went to New 
Mexico first. Later Arizona, overjoyed, re- 
ceived them in the lower eastern corner of 
Cochise County, talked and demonstrated 
through Pima, Pinal, and Maricopa, con- 
verted them in Yavapai, and sent them home 
through Apache, ready to a man to fight 
against the merger. And it 7s a fight. 
More, it is a national drama. The moves 


” 


Come out here, Easterners, 
s 


of the statehood campaign have set the 
United States Senate at loggerheads; they 
have been marked with crime and ruin in 
Pennsylvania; they have involved men of 
many states. But vital as the question is in 
other parts of the country, it is most vital 
to those vigorous Americans who are strug- 
gling to build commonwealths out of what 
were but recently stretches of virgin forest and 
glaring, sunbaked desert. - No other question 
anywhere in the United States is arousing 
half the red-hot enthusiasm that this is. 

I went to the territories just in advance of 
these Congressmen. I asked every person I 
met in New Mexico and in Arizona whether 
he wished joint statehood. New Mexico 
was lukewarm. Many said, “No.’’ More 
said, “We want single statehood, but we can’t 
get it. So we will take joint statehood. A 
half loaf is better than no bread.’ There 
was no such wavering ia Arizona. Asking 
that question was like touching a match to a 
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PRESCOTT, ARIZONA, SURROUNDED BY PINE-CLAD HILLS 


cannon cracker. Men did not merely say, 
“We don’t want joint statehood.” They 
made speeches. They shot forth reasons. 
They told stories. They made _ parables. 
Lawyers overwhelmed me with arguments, 
doctors analyzed the situation, storekeepers 
detained me to tell me all about it, con- 
ductors hung over rear seats of cars to discuss 
it; mining men, business men, teachers, 
editors, Democrats, Republicans, Prohibi- 
tionists, were all in the same mood. Sheriff 
Jim Lowry of Yavapai County, said to me 
in Prescott, “‘Sir, I’d like to see Arizona a 
state. But half a state with New Mexico 
as the other half? Well, I’d rather see it a 
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This was the gist of 
what they all said. There are advocates of 
joint statehood in Arizona. But in an in- 
discriminate inquiry among all classes of 
people I could not find one. Behind this 
remarkable unanimity naturally lies a story. 

Last winter’s bill to admit Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory as the new state of Oklahoma, 
and New Mexico and Arizona as the new 
state of Arizona passed the House, fell asleep 
in the Senate, and died with the end of the 
session. It bound up the fortunes of the 
proposed Oklahoma with those of the proposed 
Arizona. Amended in the Senate to admit 
only the new state of Oklahoma, it never 


territory till I die.” 


THE COURT HOUSE IN PRESCOTT 
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THE FIRST STEP IN CONQUERING 


came to acceptance. In the present Congress 
the new Oklahoma cannot be denied. With its 
half million of energetic people, its wealth, its 
bustling towns, its huge crops, its prosperous 
ranches, its productive mines, it is alrcady 


RATLROADS HAVE DONE MUCH TO DEVELOP THE 


A train leaving Prescott for the North 


THE 


a lustier commonwealth than a good half 
dozen of the states. The point at issue is 
the admission cf New Mexico and Arizona. 
Neither territory is the wild waste of cactus- 
grown descrt and bare mountain range, 


CATTLE CORRALLED AT A S 
NEW MEXICO 


ONE OF THE SMELTERS AT JEROME, ARIZONA 


dotted here and there with lawless mining 
camps and peopled by “bad men,” cow- 
boys, and Jack Hamlin gamblers, that 
fiction has painted. Life in them is no mcre 
like that in the “Arizona Kicker” and in 


current cheap tales of Western life, than 
the California mining camps of to-day are 
like those that Bret Harte pictured. In the 
populated districts, it is safer without a 
“gun” than with one. There is probably 
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HARVESTING ALFALFA FROM IRRIGATED LAND 
IN SOUTHERN ARIZONA 
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A PUBLIC SCHOOL IN 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


less violence in any one day in the territories 
than on the same day in New York or Chicago. 
The towns have broad, clean streets and side- 
walks, electric lights, good water systems, 
trolley lines, excellent schools. I would 
rather send my children to the public schools 
of Prescott, Ariz., than to most of those in 
New York—the teaching and the asso- 
ciation would be as good, the sanitation 
better. 

Gambling, to be sure, is open. The people 
in the towns believe that open games of 
roulette, poker, faro, keno, and craps, such 
as nightly draw crowds into the saloons. are 


necessary to lead miners, sheep herders, and 
other dwellers outside to spend their money 
in the centres of trade. But all newer 
communities make the same mistake, and it 
is far less objectionable to walk down the 
main street of Albuquerque or of Prescott, 
within the sound of the rattle of the roulette 
balls and within sight of the little groups of 
gamblers, as the doors swing to and fro, than 
to walk down the Bowery in New York. 
For these towns keep hidden some kinds of 
vice that New York obtrudes. The gambling 
is an evil, but it is as decently managed as 
open gambling can be. Churches are plentiful 
and each territory has a fast-growing uni- 
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FARMER’S HOME IN THE SALT RIVER VALLEY 
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A LAND WHERE WATER IS BADLY NEEDED 
The desert seen through the Hole in the Rock near Phoenix 


versity and many other educational insti- 
tutions. 

Nor does either territory prove on wider 
travel to be the sweep of aridness that a 
through traveler sees much of when crossing 
the continent by the Santa Fé Railroad on 
the north or the Southern Pacific on the 
south. There are indeed miles and aching 
miles of desert, and the whole lower end of 
the Rockies flings its huge bulk across the 
territories. But so vast is their area that 
besides the deserts and the mountains each 


contains a greater belt of white pine forest 
than any state now possesses—a broad band 


of which is perpetual forest reserve. There 


ae 


THE WATER WASTE IN THE SPRING FLOODS 
Which the Tonto Dam will save 


are hundreds of miles of broad river valleys 
now irrigated, or to be irrigated as soon as 
the government dams now building are com- 
pleted, 20,000,000 acres in all, that are 
thrice or four times as fertile under irrigation 
as the rich valléys of the Connecticut or the 
Susquehanna. There are mining regions and 
communities as permanently productive as 
those of Michigan and Pennsylvania. There 
are thriving cities like Las Vegas, Albu- 
querque, Prescott, Phoenix, and Tucson. The 
territories are more fruitful than they seem. 

New Mexico—and Arizona, too, for that 
matter—believes it ought long ago to have 
become a state, of itself. As long ago as 
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1874 a bill granting statehood passed both 
House and Senate and failed only in con- 
ference. Term after term since then, one 
territorial delegate after another has ham- 
mered away for admission. Not long ago 
Senator Quay of Pennsylvania argued, traded, 
intrigued, and filibustered for it. The dark 
story of his reasons will come later in the tale. 
Senator Beveridge in the last session made 
the admission of New Mexico, jointly with 
Arizona, his pet measure, and Mr. B. S. 
Rodey, the former territorial delegate from 
New Mexico, devoted his four years of 


NO ARIDNESS HERE. A STREET SCENE IN LAS CRUCES, 
NEW MEXICO 


service in the House to pleading for state- 
hood. 

Two-thirds of the states had a smaller 
population than New Mexico when admitted. 
The territory has an area about equal to 
New England, New York, and New Jersey 
combined, and its people are spread all over 
it Census enumerators have but thirty 
days to secure their data and receive but 
two and one-half cents aname. They simply 
tannot hunt up all the miners and sheep 
herders. Many are thus left out. The pop- 
ulation is probably somewhat short of 300,000. 
An Albu querque newspaper makes an estimate 
that is doubtless close to correctness— 
144,000 people from the states, 127,000 
Mexicans, 13,000 Indians. The present valu- 


IT IS NOT ALWAYS HOT IN NEW MEXICO— 


ation of property for tax assessments estimated 
at about one-fifth the real value is $43,000,000. 
Taxed at anything like its real worth, this 
wealth, of course, could easily maintain a 
state government. And with the further 
development of the territory, both population 
and wealth are bound to increase, since the 
development that present indications promise 
will be largely agricultural. To-day only one 
acre in 300 1s under cultivation. 

The territory is now largely dependent on 
mining, ranching and lumbering. The Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Company and other interests 
own iron mines in the north from which 1,000 
tons of iron ore a day are shipped to the 
smelters at Pueblo, Colo. It has anthracite 
coal and vast beds of bituminous, of which 
it produces about a million and a half tons 
a year. There are 2,300 miles of railroad, 
1,000 miles of which were built in the last 
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five years. Grant County is said to mine 
more turquoises than all the rest of the 
world. New Mexico ships about 200,000 
head of cattle a year to be fattened in the 
Mississippi Valley states. The great Boston 
wool market is maintained largely through 
its share of New Mexico’s annual output of 
25,000,000 pounds. The wool is shipped by 
way of Galveston, partly to secure cheaper 
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of it is shipped by the carload to Galveston 
for export. Recently several carloads were 
sent to Glasgow. The waste from the mill 
runs the electric lighting plant for Albuquer- 
que, whose owners are talking of selling elec. 
tric power to run pumps for irrigation through- 
out the valley in which Albuqucrquc lies, 
Down in the Mesilla Valley, where the farmers 
have raised huge crops of alfalfa, grain, and 





A MISSION SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDREN 


rates, partly because a bag of wool weighs 
three pounds more when it reaches damp 
Boston than when it left dry New Mexico. 
Its gold and silver mines produce about 
$10,000,000 a year. 

I saw at Albuquerque great train loads of 
logs brought down from the Zufi Mountains 
to be made into sashes and doors at the mills 
of the American Lumber Company there, 
whose thousand employees turn out $1,000,000 
worth of manufactured lumber a year. Some 


fruits in good years, the Government ’ 
pushing forward the Elephant Butte Dam 
project to impound the water that runs 10 
waste in the spring; and, when that is com 
pleted, agriculture will be as certain af 
enterprise there as an ideal climate fot 
crops can make it. Already settlers from 
Texas are flocking into the valley to take up 
the small allotments permitted under the 
provisions of the irrigation project; for om 
acre of irrigated land in that climate 14 
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productive as four in a land of rainfall. 
Similar irrigation projects are under way in 
other parts of the territory—the Hondo, the 
La Plata, and the Las Vegas projects—and 
many acres are irrigated by private enter- 
prise. The Estancia Valley already has a 
reputation for its fruits, and the orchards 
of Colfax are a delight to the eye. When the 
irrigation works now being pushed are com- 
pleted, New Mexico’s agricultural output 
will be considerable. Water is the prime 
necessity, and there is plenty of water if it 
can only be controlled, or pumped up. In 
places it is but a little way under the ground. 
Deming, near the Mexican line, is a little 
paradise of green fields and whirling wind- 
mills. For years one of its leading products 
was water, which was sent by the railroad to 
El Paso, Texas, and sold there. 

A large part of the territory is not divided 
into small holdings, as in most of the states, 
but is covered by vast land grants running 
back to the Spanish occupation—princely 
domains, in many cases owned by people 
outside the territory and rented largely to 
Mexican ranchers and farmers. Because of 
these huge grants New Mexico is—in spite 
of its wide stretches of public domain—less 
open to homesteading than one might sup- 
pose, for practically all the good land not 
owned by small farmers is embraced in them. 

But after all the chief problem lies in the 
people of the territory. Albuquerque gives a 
fair impression of town life in the northern 
part. Itisthe largest city, with perhapsapopu- 
lation of 10,000. Just outside its limits is Old 
Town, the historic Albuquerque of Spanish 
and Mexican tradition. Walk on a moon- 
light night through its ‘unlighted streets 
flanked by squat lines of adobe dwellings, to 
the little plaza fronted by the church built 
by mission padres, and, standing there, you 
will be aware of nothing to make you believe 
the time later than the seventeenth century. 
A dark figure will move silently along in the 
‘dust of the street, appearing and disappearing 
as it crosses the checkerboards of moon- 
light and black shadow, and suddenly slip 
noiselessly through the apparently blank side 
of a dwelling. You may hear a guitar or a 
mandolin. The scene is all Spanish or all 
Mexican, as you will. It is not American— 
till you hear the buzz of a trolley car, and you 
hurry out of this fixed survival of a dead 
century to be whirled a mile or so back into as 
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busy a little city as can be found in the 
West. This is the modern Albuquerque, with 
brilliantly lighted streets, factories, mills, and 
banks, a school in every ward, and a Commer- 
cial Club that would not be out of place in 
New York, built up by people of education 
and enterprise. What strikes an observer is 
that Old Town with its 2,000 or.more Mexicans 
sits there cheek by jowl with the modern 
Albuquerque with its 10,000 or more Amer- 
icans with a fair proportion of Mexicans 
among them. Elsewhere the proportion of 
Mexicans is larger. Santa Fé is more Mex- 
ican than Albuquerque—a town older by 
three-quarters of a century than Jamestown 
or Plymouth. For all its modern capitol 
it has a Mexican air. Outside of the towns 
in the northern part of the territory the pro- 
portion of Mexicans is more than half. 
Some counties are almost wholly Mexican. 
All told, between two-fifths and one-half the 
people are Mexicans. 

Some are descendants of aristocratic Spanish 
families still conducting in almost feudal 
fashion vast sheep ranges on lands granted 
to their ancestors by the Spanish crown. 
Or they are progressive business men differing 
no more from their American associates than 
the casual Germans or Jews or Frenchmen 
with whom they daily do business. They 
are Spaniards or Mexicans, but Americanized. 
Senator Beveridge on a flying trip of in- 
vestigation through the territories asked 
Mr. Isidoro Armijo, the probate clerk of 
Donna Ana County, if he were not a Mexican. 

“No,” was the reply. 

“But your parents were Mexican?’’ asked 
the Senator. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Armijo,”. and yours were 
German, but that doesn’t make you Dutch.” 

Mr. Solomon Luna, the richest sheepman 
of the territory, president of the Commercial 
Bank of Albuquerque, is another who con- 
siders himself an American. His home is in 
a hacienda at Los Lunas, and he feeds his 
60,000 sheep over practically the whole of 
Valencia County. He does not own all the 
land—much of it is still public domain—but 
he owns the water courses, which means that 
he monopolizes the resources of the region 
through which they run. He has 5,000 
acres of irrigated land under cultivation. 
He maintains hundreds of Mexican em- 
ployees. The territorial Governor, Miguel 
Otero, who has just been replaced by the 
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President’s new appointee, Mr. A. Haggeman 
of Roswell, is another prominent citizen who 
is a descendant of an old Spanish family of 
influence in the territory since the days of 
the Spanish occupation. 

But with all the sprinkling of men like 
these, there are tens of thousands of ordinary 
Mexicans, alien in blood, language, tradition, 
political consciousness, and temper of mind 
to the Americans who are building up the 
territory. And they vote. 

Intermarriage of Americans and Mexicans 
is not uncommon. The little Mexicans go 
to school with the little Americans. Prac- 
tically all the Mexicans are devout Roman 
Catholics, and the Church is very strong in 
the territory. Naturally a large proportion 
of the Mexican children go to the church 
schools. The territorial Legislature always 
contains a number.of Mexicans. In some 
counties the Mexicans dominate. Mr. Armijo, 
who made the retort to Senator Beveridge, 
keeps some of the records of Donna Ana in 
Spanish, and I have been told that records 
are so kept in other counties. Interpreters 
are required in the courts to interpret Mexican 
testimony to the American half of the jury and 
American testimony to the Mexican half. 
A brief visit to a court in Albuquerque 
brought me upon the startling scene of a 
lawyer addressing a jury with the assistance 
of an interpreter. The lawyer would pause 
intermittently, whereupon the interpreter 
would translate his words and even mimic 
his gestures. Naturally, interpreters are re- 
quired in jury rooms to make the reasoning 
of the alien jurymen plain to one another, 
in order that a verdict may be reached. The 
territory then is very much Mexicanized. 
Political bosses wield their power because 
they can “swing the Mexican vote.” 

“Why,” said an Albuquerque man to me 
jocosely, “they say that over in Donna Ana 
County they vote the sheep.” 

When I pressed for the amount of truth 
behind the joke he said: “They vote the 
Mexican herders and that’s not much different 
from voting the sheep.” 

Two brothers Hubbell were the bosses of 
Bernalillo County. Indeed one of them, Mr. 


Frank Hubbell, was the Republican boss of 
the territory until the recent overturn which 
brought Mr. W. H. Andrews into that posi- 
tion. One brother was sheriff of the county, 
the other was treasurer and collector. 


They 
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are half Mexican. They know how to handle 
the Mexican voters. They appointed one 
Eslavio Vijil county superintendent of schools, 
A common report was that he could neither 
read nor write. Though this was not true, 
he had as much fitness for the place as a 
Chicago ward heeler. Jurymen were drawn 
not by lot, but by selection by an officer 
of the court who chose them from the jury list. 
It was said that a litigant, by seeing one of 
the Hubbells, could practically pick his own 
jury, or pick at least a venal one. It was 
only after the exposure of the alleged wrong 
doings that the lot system of selection was 
established last fall. Last summer Governor 
Otero removed the Hubbells and Vijil from 
office. 

Nor are other examples of Mexican pre- 
eminence in politics lacking. Mr. Pedro 
Perea of Bernalillo was territorial delegate to 
the Fifty-sixth Congress. In several of the 
counties the school superintendents are Mex- 
icans. Mr. Elfego Baca wanted to be district 
attorney of Socorro County. He fought the 
administration until they capitulated, and his 
reward was the district attorneyship of both 
Socorro and Sierra counties—the salary of 
one office was not large enough to satisfy 
him. He. is now boss of both counties. 
Mr. Eugenio Romero is boss of San Miguel 
County. And so it goes. 

Mr. Rodey, who speaks well of the Mexicans, 
said to me, “They do not go into corrupt 
deals except under the leadership and with 
the encouragement of Americans from the 
states.”” Now see what happened on this 
head. Mr. W. H. Andrews, the now notorious 
“Bull” Andrews, came out to Albuquerque 
to see what he could do with some proper- 
ties in which he and certain other Pennsyl- 
vania politicians were interested. He came 
from Meadville, Penn. For years he had 
been the political henchman of Senator Quay 
in the devious machinations that such service 
called for in western Pennsylvania and about 
the capitol at Harrisburg. The New Mexico 
enterprises of Mr. Andrews and his friends 
were carried on under the corporation names 
of the Pennsylvania Development Company 
and the New Mexico Fuel & Iron Company. 
While in Albuquerque, Mr. Andrews lived at 
a hotel. It was understood in the town that 
he still kept a Pennsylvania residence—in 
Pittsburg. But sumptuous offices were maif- 
tained in Albuquerque. The company had 
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coal land and timber land. It set to work 
building .railroads, partly to open them up, 
and partly as a good speculation in itself. 
The Santa Fé Central was built from Santa 
Fé to Torrance on the Rock Island Railroad, 
and the Albuquerque Eastern was then set 
going from Albuquerque to Moriarty on the 
other line. A branch line was projected to 
strike the Hagan coal fields of the subsidiary 
company, the New Mexico Fuel & Iron 
Company. Other subsidiary companies were 
organized to build other lines. The Quay 
politicians, with Mr. W. H. Andrews at the 
head, were the most active promoters in the 
territory. “ Bull’ Andrews early let it be 
known that he wanted to be Senator from 
the new state of New Mexico, and his friend 
and patron Senator Quay was willing to help 
his ambition. Quay fought for statehood 
tooth and nail in the Senate, and, threatening 
to “hold up” all other legislation until 
New Mexico was granted statehood, succeeded 
in delaying the Senate’s business throughout 
nearly all of one session. 

Why was Andrews’s need to be Senator so 
urgent? I asked for him at his office in 
Albuquerque in October. I was told that 
he was East on business. He was. Within 


a fortnight the cashier of the Enterprise 
Bank of Pittsburg committed suicide, leaving 
a note behind saying that Andrews had 


worked both his ruin and the bank’s. The 
bank was wrecked, swamped by the loans it 
had made to the Pennsylvania Development 
Company and Mr. Andrews; and it was charged 
that the loans had been made through the 
criminal complicity of the bank officers with 
Andrews. The hope of Quay and of Andrews 
had been that New Mexico would be made a 
state and Andrews its first Senator. How 
this would serve the Pennsylvania Develop- 
ment Company Mr. Andrews, who is credited 
with knowing the devices of commercialism in 
politics better than most men, knows best, 
but it is asserted that he hoped to get the 
new state of New Mexico to guarantee his 
railroad bonds. 

Mr. B. S. Rodey had _ served several 
terms as territorial delegate to Congress, and 
had worked as no other New Mexican has 
worked for statehood. He is now the most 
ardent advocate of joint statehood in the 
country, a lawyer, enthusiastic, argumenta- 
tive, popular. Last year he came up for re- 
election. Mr, Andrews was one of his 
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most vociferous supporters. Mr. Rodey was 
so confident of the Republican nomination 
that he scarcely made a campaign. His 
friend, Mr. Andrews, in part attended to that. 
The delegates from the counties were Rodey 
delegates. When the convention met, to 
the vast astonishment of most people in the 
territory, Mr. Andrews and not Mr. Rodey 
was nominated—and later elected. The 
methods by which the delegates were con- 
verted almost over night are said in New 
Mexico to have been a new kind of politics 
imported from Pennsylvania. Almost over 
night Mr. Andrews replaced Mr. Rodey as 
territorial delegate, and replaced Mr. Frank 
Hubbell as Republican boss of New Mexico. 
Even a friend and a well-wisher of the territory 
must think that New Mexico is not in a 
position to saddle its problems on Arizona. 
No better type of American exists in the West 
than the average American dweller in New 
Mexico, but the possible effects of Pennsyl- 
vania political methods on Mexican voters 
do not look attractive in the light of the easy 
success of such a man as “Bull” Andrews. 

Now it is just this phase of the situation in 
New Mexico that makes a large part of Ari- 
zona’s case. There are not more than 
150,000 people in Arizona, more than 25,000 
of whom are Indians on reservations, who of 
course do not count. But Arizona is not a 
half Mexicancommunity. The 125,000 people 
there are vigorous, enterprising Americans. 
It is asserted that there is a larger proportion 
of college graduates among them than in any 
other population of similar size in the country 
—engineers, lawyers, doctors, business men, 
farmers. The proportion of college men I 
met there makes me easily believe it. I 
visited schools, and found well paid college 
and normal school graduates teaching bright 
children under sanitary conditions and ac- 
cording to modern methods. The schools in 
Prescott and in Phoenix are as good as those 
in Boston. The men—and the women, too— 
take pride in their towns, take pride in their 
territory. Arizona is as different from New 
Mexico as Texas is. Its dwellers are no 
better than the somewhat larger number of 
Americans in New Mexico, but they do not 
share their common life with an alien people, 
and they do not want to. But in a state 
made of the two territories, the 300,000 
people of the New Mexico end would outvote 
the 125,000 people of the Arizona end, and the 
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new state would naturally assume the New 
Mexico tone. : 

“Would the people of Massachusetts,” 
asked a lawyer in Phoenix, “be willing to 
have Congress peremptorily merge the state 
with New York? Well, that’s our situation.” 

The new state of Oklahoma will probably 
be Democratic. Is Senator Beveridge, the 
leader of the joint statehood movement, 
trying to drag Arizona in as a make-weight 
for New Mexico in order to create a Repub- 
lican state to balance it? If Congress will not 
admit the territories separately, and it is not 
to be expected that four United States 
Senatorships will be handed to less than half a 
million people, the people of Arizona are 
content to wait until they have built a state. 
They beg that New Mexico, toa, be allowed to 
stand on its own merits, to come inor to stay 
out according to its own achievements. 

If it were true that Arizona is not likely 
within a reasonable time to attain statehood 
stature, Congress might well say, “We want 
to end territorial government within our 
boundaries. If you are not able to stand 
alone with the other commonwealths, you and 
New Mexico together surely can. Your 
125,000 people together with their 155,000 
brothers in New Mexico will learn in time 
how to manage the Mexican element, and, 
in the great new state, American ideas and 
American progressiveness are bound to pre- 
vail.” But Arizona is in no such position. 
Its people maintain that the territory is fit 
for statehood now—as in everything else 
than population it is—and the very spirit 
of their daily work is the indomitable ambi- 
tion to build a vigorous commonwealth. 

In 1870 there were but 172 farms in the 
territory, covering but 22,000 acres. By 
1890 there were 1,400 with 1,300,000 acres. 
In 1900 there were nearly 6,000 with nearly 
2,000,000 acres and worth nearly $30,000,000. 
This land, practically all under irrigation, 
produced a return averaging more than $60 
an acre. This advance tells the story of 
plucky business men and farmers who met the 
irrigation problem and solved it with their 
own brains and their own capital. 

Now that the Government has taken hold 
of it, and the Colorado River, the Salt,and 
the Gila are to be robbed of their floods to 
fill irrigation ditches as soon as the dams 
are completed at Rincon and Yuma, new 
miles of rich alfalfa fields and fruitful orchards 


will widen Arizona’s strips of green carpet. 
Oranges ripen in the Salt River Valley 
earlier than anywhere else in the United 
States, and they bring a higher price than 
any others. Dates are now being grown 
successfully there. There is no better climate 
for melons, fruits, grains, and alfalfa than 
southern Arizona; there is no agricultural 
enterprise more alluring than intensive 
farming where there is no possibility of crop 
failures. People are only too ready to 
flock in wherever water can be had, and these 
farmers who come in are men of the same 
type that have made the commonwealth of 
Oklahoma. More will come in, when the 
Yuma and the Tonto dams are completed. 
There are 10,000,000 acres of land in the 
territory susceptible of irrigation and only 
1,000,000 acres have thus far been reclaimed. 

Besides the farms, Arizona has leagues of 
grazing land, on which I saw sleek herds of 
fattening cattle,:and its forests are even 
greater in extent than those of New Mexico. 
Lumber is shipped from Flagstaff to all parts 
of the country. About 200,000,000 feet of 
lumber is cut every year, mostly in the 
northern part of the territory. Much of it 
is shipped in manufactured form. About 
$3,000,000 worth of sheep, cattle, and horses 
are sold from the ranges annually. But the 
chief asset of the territory is her wealth of min- 
erals. Arizona is now the leading copper pro- 
ducing centre of the world, and its output of 
gold and silver is very considerable. Its total 
mining output amounts to more than $40,- 
000,000 a year. Mines like the United 
Verde and the Copper Queen support pros- 
perous towns like Bisbee, Globe, and Jerome. 
There are nearly 2,000 patented mines, and 
all mining experts agree that the 30,000,000 
acres of Arizona’s mineral belt have thus far 
been merely scratched. 

Twenty-four states have been admitted to 
the Union with a smaller population than 
Arizona now has, and twenty-seven with a 
smaller amount of taxable property. If the 
standard for admission has been raised with 
advancing years, the people of the territory 
are not faint-hearted about their ability to 
attain any standard Congress may sét. 
They are willing to stay out until they attain 
it. The few advocates of joint statehood in 
the territory—I received a letter after leaving 
the territory from a small joint statehood 
association in Pima County—assert that the 
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corporations which own the great mines and 
the railroads in Arizona are behind the anti- 
joint statehood movement. It is true that 
they are opposed to the merger of the territory 
with New Mexico, because they do not wish 
to run the danger of being taxed as the 
proposed state, managed by the New Mexican 
end, might tax them. But to maintain that 
the corporations are responsible for so nearly 
unanimous a feeling as seems to exist in Ari- 
zona is futile. They could not do it. They 
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might reach some of the people; they could not 
fool practically all. The explanation is simpler. 
Americans building a commonwealth take a 
jealous pride in its integrity. All Arizona 
asks is a square deal. The Foraker amend- 
ment to the statehood bill of last year 
provided that the question of admis- 
sion be submitted to popular vote in 
both territories, each voting separately. 
This would be a fair method of settling 
the difficulty. 


OF 


QUAY 


THE CUTTING-OFF OF ONE SOURCE OF CORRUPTION BY ELECTING A NON- 
MACHINE TREASURER—THE LONG THEFT OF PUBLIC FUNDS TO KEEP A PARTY 
IN POWER—A STORY OF UNBLUSHING GRAFT, WITH ITS TRAIN OF SUICIDES 


BY 


ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


ERE is a chapter of political corrup- 
H tion—and now of redemption— 
that it would be hard to surpass in 
all political history; how the corrupt political 
machine in Pennsylvania for forty years or 
more used state money to keep itself in power. 
It had and has other sources of profit and cor- 
ruption; but it is enough now to tell the story 
only of the misuse of state funds, in order to 
show the full meaning of the election of a non- 
machine state treasurer. This election may 
be the beginning of political freedom. 

“T don’t mind losing a governorship or a 
legislature now and then, but I always need 
the state treasuryship,” the late Senator M. S. 
Quay, of Pennsylvania, is reported to have 
said. And he always controlled it, and upon 
it reared the corrupt structure of his political 
machine. For more than thirty years the 
little red colonial Treasury building that stood 
at the north end of Capitol Hill at Harrisburg 
was the real source and seat of state govern- 
ment. In the statelv capitol that reared its 
dome alongside, governors and _ legislators 
came and went. But the power that made 
them and the money that often elected them 
came from that little red building. When it 
was torn down, the “system” moved with the 


Treasurer to the new building; for the system 
was continuous. The manipulation of state 
funds for political and private purposes has 
long been Pennsylvania’s shame. It has 
made fortunes and unmade men. Juggling 
with millions has caused many tragedies, in- 
cluding a number of suicides. Beyond the 
occasional disclosures that were made when a 
victim died, the people could only guess at 
what was going on; for the smug, nicely 
balanced printed reports covered a multitude 
of financial sins. 

But the people at last revolted. The reform 
movement which began with the awakening 
of Philadelphia has had its larger result in the 
election of a Democratic state treasurer who 
was chosen by the decent voters of every 
party. With his election a blow was struck 
at the corrupt system of state finance and a 
new era of Pennsylvania politics began. 


THE PRIVATE USE OF STATE MONEY 


The debauchery of the state treasury was 
begun by William H. Kemble in the sixties. 
His motto was, “Addition, division, silence.” 
He used state furds to finance the building of 
a street railway in Philadelphia. Robert W. 
Mackey was interested in the same road and 
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he became state treasurer. His term ex- 
pired before he finished the deal. Under the 
law, as it was then, the Legislature elected 
treasurers, who could not succeed themselves. 
Then the law was changed to make the office 
elective by the people. Mackey thereupon 
succeeded himself and concluded the railway 
transaction. In those days the state treas- 
urers did not bother to distribute funds to 
banks and then themselves borrow it. They 
simply took it. 

Quay had come to be a power in state 
politics and his black hand showed in every 
treasury administration. All the state treas- 
urers were his friends. He named every 
Republican candidate for the office. The 
state cashier, T. Blake Walters, was his asso- 
ciate in speculation. Then, by accident, an 
honest man, Samuel Butler, a Quaker, was 
elected treasurer. He refused to become part 
of the corrupt system of manipulation and 
‘demanded a cash accounting. There was a 
shortage of $260,000. Quay was in despair. 
He raised $160,000; the rest was paid by 
Senator J. Donald Cameron. Walters killed 
himself. He was the first of the men driven 
to suicide by the misuse of the state’s 
money. 

Quay decided it was safer to go alone. He 
therefore had himself elected state treasurer 
in 1885. He placed $400,000 of the state 
funds in the People’s Bank of Philadelphia, 
then borrowed it to buy stock in the North 
Chicago Railway Company. This was a suc- 
cessful deal and the money was restored. But 
when John S. Hopkins, cashier of the People’s 
Bank, killed himself in 1898, his papers gave 
the public for the first time the revelation of 
Pennsylvania state treasury methods. Among 
them was this significant letter: 


““COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
‘*TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
“HARRISBURG, Pa., July 31, 18096. 
“James McManes, Esq., President People’s Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Dear Sir: On Monday we will mail you check 
for $100,000, for credit of Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania General Fund, which will make a credit to our 
account of $600,000. The understanding is that I 
am not to draw against any part of this $600,000 
deposit until the Hon. R. R. Quay has paid or ar- 
ranged satisfactory to you the loan of $100,000, 
which you are to make to him next week. 

“Very truly yours, 

“*B. J. Haywoop, 

“State Treasurer.” 


(Signed.) 
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The Hon. R. R. Quay was Senator Quay’s son, 
There was also found the famous telegram 


from Quay to Hopkins: 


“Tf you buy and carry a thousand Met for me I will 
shake the plum tree. M.S: ‘OuAy.” 


The “plum tree’’ was the state treasury 
and shaking it meant giving a deposit. So 
active was Quay in the distribution of state 
funds that he has been called “the Farmer 
General of the State Finance.”’ 


THE GROWTH OF STATE FUNDS 


All the while the state funds were increas- 
ing. In 1878, the sum at the disposal of the 
State Treasurer was $1,021,000; in 1905 it 
had grown to $14,000,000. This comprised 
the general fund, of about $10,000,000, derived 
from current revenues, and a sinking fund of 
$4,000,000, to redeem state bonds. This 
curious thing always happened with the sink- 
ing fund: the state treasurers distributed it 
among banks that paid only 2 per cent. inter- 
est, while the state itself was paying 4 per 
cent. on its bonds. At any time the Treas- 
urer could have bought up these bonds, but 
the ‘“‘system’’ demanded that the sinking 
fund be at the disposal of the state politicians. 
Practically the same thing was true of the 
general fund. Part of it is devoted to the 
state school appropriation. But the schools 
had to wait six months to get their money, 
while political banks used it. Meanwhile the 
school trustees were borrowing money and 
paying 4 per cent. interest. 


REMOVING SAFEGUARDS FROM STATE FUNDS 


Quay had so long exercised a kind of pater- 
nal guardianship of state funds that no one 
dared to enforce the few laws that placed some 
safeguards about them. The Pennsylvania 
penal code prohibits any state treasurer 
from depositing money in banks in which he 
holds stock, yet they did so. Some treas- 
urers even became directors in institutions 
that held deposits. 

To aid the manipulation system a law was 
passed by which a new state treasurer took 
office five months after his election. This, 
of course, gave the retiring treasurer time to 
adjust his affairs. The banks were then not 


required to pay interest on state deposits. 
In 1895 a legislator introduced a resolution 
requiring banks having state deposits to pay 
It was referred to the Finance Com- 


jnterest. 
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mittee, which included Boies Penrose (now 
United States Senator) and W. H. Andrews. 
We shall hear more of Andrews later. The 
resolution was never heard from at that ses- 
sion; but at the next, when a strong reform 
movement headed by Mr. John Wanamaker, 
who was a candidate for United States Sena- 
tor, was causing the Republican organization 
some anxiety, a bill was passed requiring 
depositories to pay interest at 2 per cent. 
That law specified that the Treasurer “shall 
select the banks in which state money is to 
be deposited, subject to the approval of the 
Board of Revenue Commissioners.’’ This Board 
includes the treasurer, the Auditor General, 
and the Secretary of the Commonwealth. Yet 
no treasurer was known to consult his col- 
leagues as required by law. The state funds 
were farmed out to the banks that would lend 
them in turn to politicians. 


STATE MONEY AS A CAMPAIGN FUND 


Take for example the case of the Chester 
County Trust Company that failed, having 
$80,000 of state funds on deposit. On the 
books was an item of 3 per cent. on this deposit 
charged to ‘“‘current expenses.’”’ When the 


president, Mr. Smedley Darlington, was asked 
on the witness stand during the investigation 
of the failure about this item, he said: 

“That item represents our political assess- 


ment.” He then said it was paid over to the 
Republican state and county committees as a 
result of an understanding ‘“‘with the parties 
who were influential in controlling state de- 
posits.” 

Mr. Darlington admitted that “As long as 
the state deposit was in the Trust Company 
there was paid in contributions to the Republi- 
can organization from 2 to 3 per cent. of the 
amount on deposit.” 

But there were other ways. Often deposits 
were given for immediate use of politicians, 
as the Turtle Creek incident shows. In 
1897 a small bank, the Citizens’, was estab- 
lished at Turtle Creek in Allegheny County. 
Mr. John I. Shaw, of Pittsburg, a friend of 
Quay and a politician, approached the presi- 
dent, Dr. T. C. Robinson, and said: 

“Tf you will discount a note of $10,000 
for me I'can get you a state bank deposit of 
$20,000. The deposit will stand as security.”’ 

The president was delighted. When the 
note was produced it proved to be from Shaw 
to Boies Penrose, indorsed by Penrose, then 
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candidate for United States Senator and sub- 
sequently successor to Quay as leader of the 
Republican state machine. Shaw was then 
candidate for the Legislature which was to 
elect a senator. The Citizens’ Bank received 
a state deposit of $10,000 and it went to pay 
the note. The bank wondered why the re- 
maining $10,000 was not sent. The presi- 
dent asked Shaw and $5,000 additional was 
received. Then the bank had to discount a 
$2,500 Shaw note. 

Then the $10,000 note fell due. The bank 
pressed payment, whereupon Shaw said: “ If 
you press this matter further, we will withdraw 
the state deposit.”” That note was paid five 
years later through the Enterprise National 
Bank of Allegheny, which was destined to 
have an ill-fated part a few years later in the 
story of the Pennsylvania state treasury. We 
shall presently see how. 


‘“BULL’’ ANDREWS APPEARS 


But Shaw’s connection with the Turtle 
Creek Bank was only the beginning of his 
experience as manipulator of state funds. 
He had no official connection with the treas- 
ury, yet he was able to secure funds for any 
bank that would accept them on the condi- 
tions he imposed. When banks about Pitts- 
burg that didn’t know better applied for 
money, they were told, “‘ You will have to see 
Shaw.”” And sometimes they did. That is 
what the Mortgage Banking Company of 
Pittsburg did. 

Two years ago this bank had a small state 
deposit and wanted a larger one. The direct- 
ors saw Shaw. Shortly after this, Shaw was 
made president and the bank got a state 
deposit of $200,000. A director of the bank 
told me that Shaw got the presidency on the 
specific understanding that he could get the 
deposit. 

I asked Mr. Shaw if he had secured state 
money for banks. 

“Yes,” he said, 
banks.” 

“And why?” I asked. 

“Because of friendly interest in them,’ he 
replied. 

But the Mortgage Banking Company was 
not the only bank in Allegheny County that 
received a large state deposit. For months 
funds had been pouring into western Penn- 
sylvania until they had reached a total of 
$6,500,000, or nearly one-half of the entire 


“IT got money for four 
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fund at the disposal of the Treasurer. Why 
was the money going there? Simply because 
the state treasurers, in recent years, had 
come from that section and because their 
political friends whose schemes needed pro- 
moting, were there. 

Chief among the banks that received heavy 
deposits was the Enterprise National, which 
was hidden away in a corner of lower Alle- 
gheny. Its capital stock was $200,000. 
The president was Frederick Gwinner, a stolid 
old German contractor who left the manage- 
ment of all the bank’s affairs to the cashier, 
T. Lee Clark. Clark was a business associate 
of William H. Andrews, known as “Bull,” 
who henceforth looms large in the affairs of 
the Enterprise Bank and in this story. 

Andrews was born in the oil region of Penn- 
sylvania, and his first experience in politics 
was as Standard Oil lobbyist at Harrisburg. 
He was a state senator then. He is called 
“Bull” because, they say, he “bulled things 
through the Legislature.’’ Sometimes he is 
called “ Asparagus Bill,” because, while mem- 
ber of a legislative investigating committee, 
he rendered the state a bill of expenses that 
included an item of $1,000 for asparagus. He 
was a close friend of Quay, too, and served as 
chairman of the Republican state central 
committee of which his brother, Wesley R. 
Andrews, is now chairman. 

In 1901, after being defeated for state sen- 
ator in Allegheny, he looked about for a new 
political field. All the state political boss 
jobs were filled, so he hit on New Mexico, even 
then struggling for statehood, where an oppor- 
tunity for bossism was in the making. So he 
went to New Mexico to promote its politics 
and its resources. He found that he needed 
a railroad, so he got a right of way for a line 
which was to connect the: Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé and the Rock Island. He decided 
to call his road the Santa Fé Central. “It’s 
a great scheme,” he said, ‘‘ because one of the 
big roads that we tap will have to buy us out.” 
As the road spread before his vision, he had 
a dream, too, of political empire, for state- 
hood not only meant state bonds for his road, 
but a United States senatorship. 

Building a railroad in a raw territory 
required lots of money. But back in Penn- 
sylvania, he realized, as his eye swept the 
rich land of undeveloped resources, was the 
ever available state treasury, always at the 
beck of a worthy politician in need. An- 


drews came home and organized the Penn- 
sylvania Development Company which was 
to build the Santa Fé Central Railroad. He 
made himself its president and Cashier Lee 
Clark its treasurer. Clark was also made 
treasurer of the Santa Fé Central Railroad. 
Thus, the Enterprise National Bank, with its 
almost unlimited state funds, was practically 
the treasury of his schemes. 


FINANCING A POLITICAL AMBITION 


But Andrews’s large political programme 
involved a vast expenditure. So he fell back 
on the Pennsylvania Development Company 
to finance his ambition. 
that the state funds began to pour anew into 
banks where Andrews and his company did 
business. For wherever there was Andrews 
paper, you could find that a state deposit had 
been made. Deposits were secured in Pitts- 
burg banks on the condition that the money was 
to be loaned to Andrews. 

But New. Mexican statehood failed and the 
big roads failed to buy up the Santa Fé Cen- 
tral. Andrews and the Pennsylvania Devel- 
opment Company needed more money. Ac- 
cordingly the “Bull” charged the state banks 
some more. 

Small banks were the most useful. Out at 
Sheridansville, Penn., is the First National 
Bank with a capital stock of $50,000. One 
day it got a state deposit of $100,000, twice 
the amount of its capital. Then it loaned the 
Pennsylvania Development Company $75,000. 
It was not loaned in one sum, but in fifteen 
$5,000 notes. Each one was signed by an 
officer and endorsed by the company. Even 
the names of clerks were used. But they got 
the money. 

Cashier Clark, at the Enterprise National. 
was doing his share. From all parts of the 
country Andrews drew on the bank and Clark 
honored every draft. -The state deposits in 


the Enterprise grew steadily until last Octo-, 


ber they reached $1,030,000, five times the 
amount of the capital stock. Yet across the 
river in Pittsburg an institution like the 
Union Trust Company, with resources of 
$52,000,000, had a state deposit of $45,000! 
But you must remember that the Enter- 
prise was an “Andrews Bank.’”’ Hence the 
drain on the state funds continued. 
Meanwhile the time had come to nominate 
candidates for State Treasurer. Philadelphia, 
under the leadership of Mayor John Weaver, 
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‘had turned on the corrupt bosses who had 
ruled the city for years and was fighting for 
freedom. This spirit swept the whole state 
and the people seized the moment to revolt 
against the Treasury Cabal. From border to 
border the cry was, “ We want a new treasury 
deal,” and party lines in an almost unani- 
mously Republican state, were wiped out to 
get it. The Democratic convention nomi- 
nated Mr. William H. Berry, the reform mayor 
of Chester, for Treasurer. The Prohibi- 
tionists endorsed him; the Lincoln Party, 
which was the independent Republican organi- 
zation, took him up; and the City Party which 
was fighting Philadelphia’s fight, declared 
forhim. The Republican machine nominated 
J. Lee Plummer, who was called “the gang’s 
messenger boy.’’” The state treasury became 
the sole campaign issue, overshadowing the 
tariff and all other subjects. ‘‘Turn out the 
gang,” was the motto. 

From a hundred platforms in every county, 
speakers told, night after night, the tragic 
story of the victims of the state treasury and 
the corrupt alliances for the misuse of its 
funds. The Turtle Creek conspiracy was 


exposed by Mr. Homer L. Castle, the Prohibi- 


tion candidate for Judge of the Supreme Court, 
who also spoke for Mr. Berry. The whole state 
had waked up to the emergency. 


WRECK OF THE ENTERPRISE BANK 


Three weeks before the election, at the 
height of the exciting campaign, Cashier T. 
Lee Clark of the Enterprise National Bank 
committed suicide by shooting. An examin- 
ation of the bank’s affairs was in progress. 
The same day the bank failed. Yet two days 
previous, the State Treasurer had put in 
$50,000 of the state funds. 

In Clark’s farewell note was this sentence: 


‘‘Andrews has worked my ruin.” 


When President Gwinner heard the news, he 
declared: 


“This bank has been robbed by politicians.”’ 


The bank was found to be loaded with An- 
drews paper. The receiver began filing suits 
against Andrews to recover funds. The can- 
didate for the New Mexican senatorship hur- 
tied home and sought to convert what real 
estate he owned into cash. 

The suicide and failure were taken by the 
people as a proof of every charge made against 
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the Treasury Cabal. They were made the 
subjects of the closing speeches of the cam- 
paign. On election day at Allegheny, the 
ruined depositors marched to the polls and 
voted for Berry. Their cry was, “ Remember 
the Enterprise.’”’ Berry was elected. It was 
the bank failure that did it. 


“STRICT ACCOUNTING AND PUBLICITY” 


At Chester I talked with the new State 
Treasurer. At fifty-three, Mr. Berry’s hair 
is white, but his eye is clear and his jaw is 
firm. He has worked his way from a ma- 
chinist’s bench to success and prominence. 
He is a Methodist ‘local preacher” and spends 
much of his spare time in the pulpits of small 
country churches. Yet he has been in politics 
for years. Chester was ruled by a Republi- 
can machine. The Democrats and decent 
Republicans were hopeless until last year 
they asked Berry to run for mayor. 

“T will if you don’t spend a cent,” he said. 
They promised, and he made a strenuous race 
and won. But Chester is’ now clean. This 
is the kind of man who succeeds to the state 
treasuryship next May. 

“What will be your policy?” I asked 
him. 

He whirled around in his chair and said: 
‘“* Strict accounting and publicity.” 

I asked Mr. Homer L. Castle, who has been 
retained by Mr. Berry as special counsel for 
the State Treasurer, what his plans were and 
he said: 

“T expect to supervise all state deposits 
when Mr. Berry takes charge. If there is any 
question of the stability of the banks where 
state funds have been farmed out, we will 
demand the cash. The banks must give up 
their political secrets or the money.” 

The protest of the people against the treas- 
ury graft has been heard and heeded at Har- 
risburg. Governor Pennypacker, nominated 
and elected by the same machine that has 
manipulated the state treasury for years, 
has called an extra session of the Legislature 
to begin January 15th. The principal pur- 
pose is to enact laws to safeguard the state 
money, and to make it a misdemeanor to offer 
or receive compensation for the use of state 
funds other than the interest legitimately 
allowed. 

Closely following this call, State Treasurer 
Mathues issued an order retiring the sinking 
fund from the various banks. He began to 
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buy state bonds. The effect of the new deal 
was already being felt. 

The urgent constructive treasury reforms 
are these: 

(1) A law to limit the amount of state 
deposits. 

(2) Better security for state funds; col- 
lateral should be required instead of bonds 
by liability companies. 


THE AWAKENING OF CHINA 


(3) Applying the immense idle surplus to 
constructive work, thus removing the tempta- 
tion to manipulate it. 

(4) Personal honesty in political life. 

These reforms mean the passing of one of 
the most powerful and corrupt political ma- 
chines ever created. It is significant of the 
constantly growing emancipation from graft- 
ing boss rule. 


THE AWAKENING OF CHINA 


THE BOYCOTT A SYMPTOM OF NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS—A NEW INDUSTRIAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMME—OUR DISADVANTAGE BECAUSE OF OUR NARROW POLICY 


BY 


Dr. W. A. P. MARTIN 


Dr. Martin, who writes the following article on the conditions and tendencies in China, went 
to that country in 1850 as a missionary. He soon assumed the duties of interpreter to the 


American Minister, and assisted in making the treaty of 1858. 


He was thirty years president 


of Tung Wen College, and then president of the Imperial University until the Boxer uprising 


destroyed it. 


of Wuchang. His service in Chinese education covers more than forty years. 


He was in the Siege of Pekin, and in 1902 became president of the University 


He was made 


adviser to the Chinese Government in various international disputes and is a mandarin. 
Throughout the fifty-five years of his residence in China, therefore, Dr. Martin has had con- 
stant intercourse with the leaders of Chinese affairs—with the Empress Dowager, with the 


Emperor and with Viceroy Chang. 


His visit to this country, during which this article was 


written, was partly to carry out an unofficial mission, asking the President’s intervention in 
behalf of the Chinese Government's efforts to mitigate the stringency of our exclusion laws. 
Because of Dr. Martin’s accurate knowledge of the subject, and his personal acquaintance 


with the Chinese leaders, his least statement ts authoritative. 


His books are standard sources of 


information on their subjects. Among them are “Chinese Legends,” ‘‘A Cycle of Cathay,” “The 
Lore of Cathay,’ and volumes in Chinese on international law, philosophy and Christianity. 


to China, as the theatre of a conflict 
between two adjacent empires. Who 
would have thought that the dawn of peace 
would reveal another spectre to fix on her 
the attention of the world? . In addition to 
other superlatives, China now has the distinc- 
tion of having organized the most extensive 
boycott in the annals of history. Such move- 
ments are usually directed against individuals 
or companies, but in this instance it has 
fallen like a paralytic stroke on the commerce 
of two nations—amounting to a war waged 
with the weapons of peace. 
Boycotts were, indeed, not unknown before 
Boycott; and some of them affected the 


NOR two years all eyes have been turned 


intercourse of nations. Witness the destruc- 
tion of tea in Boston Harbor, on _ hearing 
of which all patriotic Americans pledged 
themselves to abstain from the soothing 
beverage. Colonel Wynkoop, one of the 
grandsires of my own family, smashed his 
teacup against a fire grate by way of joining 
in the general protest, and the people of the 
Thirteen Colonies were of the same mind. 
But what were they beside four hundred 
millions? Or what was the value of the 
trade affected in comparison with the enor- 
mous traffic carried by so many lines of 
steamers between the two shores of the 
Pacific? 

When I left China last July, the excitement 
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was at its height. Every community in 
seaport or riverport, from the extremity of 
the Great Wall to the confines of Annam, 
was seething like a caldron. An Association 
of American Merchants memorialized our 
Government with reference to the gravity 
of the situation, while a far larger body of 
Chinese merchants petitioned the Viceroy 
of the North to avert the ruin that was staring 
them in the face. 

“We have ordered,” they said, “many 
goods from America and we are responsible 
for them on arrival. If we take delivery— 
the trade in the South being already stopped— 
we cannot sell them. Besides, we have large 
stocks on hand. Several tens of millions of 
taels worth of gocds will be left on our hands 
and no money to put them in circulation. 
There is danger of our being ruined, and the 
whole Shanghai market will be upset. We 
are greatly alarmed at the prospect.” 


THE BREAKING OF THE BOYCOTT 


When I arrived at Seattle in August, the 
first question addressed to me by the reporters 
of the papers was, “What about the boycott? 


Is it serious? Will it last long?’’—showing 
that our Pacific Coast was likewise in the 
throes of a commercial panic. I replied 
(and I quote my reply only as a proof of my 
foresight) that it would not be of long dura- 
tion, because it would be impossible for the 
Chinese of different classes and sections to 
hang together and to merge their conflicting 
interests in a sustained struggle for a common 
purpose. That it was “serious’’ I admitted, 
for it not only occasioned present loss but 
threatened, even if it should be broken 
through, the crippling of our trade and the 
impairment of our national influence for 
years. 

Scarcely a month elapsed until the news 
came that the boycott was broken, and now 
we hear that there is a fresh demand for 
American merchandise. Are we, therefore, 
entitled to dismiss all solicitude on the 
subject and to see before us only smooth seas 
and serene skies? In my opinion this whirl- 
wind, so sudden and so destructive, is not the 
last that we have cause to apprehend. It 
forebodes other and possibly more terrible 
tempests. To vary the figure, when a fever 
is broken the patient is not always out of 
danger. The after effects are sometimes 
fatal The only guarantee against the re- 
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currence of the malady is the removal of 
its cause. 

The cause in this case is one that concerns 
our honor as Americans and appeals alike to 
our justice and humanity. We have to 
confess with shame that the treatment to 
which Chinese coming to our shores have been 
subjected has been such as to drive them to 
desperation, to arouse the indignation of their 
entire people, and to incline them to declare 
non-intercourse for all time to come unless 
they can come to us without exposing 
themselves to a repetition of such out- 
rages. 

The remedy as applied by the leaders of 
the boycott may, indeed, prove worse than 
the disease. But can we find it in our 
hearts to refuse them our sympathy? They 
never intended to employ other means than 
those of passive coercion; but why should 
we be surprised if their ignorant countrymen 
retaliate by acts of violence? The murder 
of American missionaries was not indeed a 
direct result of the boycott, but who can 
doubt that the boycott had so filled the popu- 
lar mind with resentment that a spark from 
any quarter was liable to produce an ex- 
plosion? 

The root of the matter is found in the com- 
petition of two races in the labor market; 
and this dates back to the discovery of gold 
in California. When the white population 
was sparse, the wages of workers who had 
made their way on foot across the plains were 
prohibitively high, and possessors of mining 
claims and cattle ranches looked to the Far 
East for cheap labor to exploit the resources 
of their Eldorado? The first batch of ad- 
venturers from China were hailed with 
acclamation. They were actually received 
with the honors of a public welcome in the 
city of San Francisco. But it was not long 
till the wind changed and blew a furious gale 
in the face of all new comers. They were too 
numerous. They came in such swarms as to 
threaten to overwhelm the white inhabitants. 
Frogs are pretty objects as they sing in the 
bulrushes but when they push themselves 
into your doughtroughs, as they did in Egypt, 
admiration gives place to loathing. 


FOREIGN IMMIGRANTS OPPOSE CHINESE 


The poor whites, mostly immigrants from 
the Old World, became clamorous for the 
exclusion of a race who by low wages and 
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cheap living took the bread out of their 
mouths. In the absence of legal restrictions 
they began to beat and to bully the long- 
suffering Orientals, justifying all sorts of 
outrages by the plea, ‘““We are ruined by 
Chinese cheap labor; and they went for the 
heathen Chinee.” Having votes, as_ their 
Asiatic competitors had not, they made 
themselves heard at the hustings and raised 
the issue into a party question. After it had 
been bandied to and fro for some years, the 
exclusionists, reinforced by every train that 
came on the newly made railroads, found 
themselves strong enough to dictate to the 
state Legislature, and the state made itself 
felt in the Congress of the United States. 

In 1880, a special commission was de- 
spatched to China to make some arrange- 
ment to check the influx of unwelcome 
laborers, and they succeeded in negotiating 
a convention ostensibly to the satisfaction 
and interest of both countries. China agreed 
to keep her proletariat at home, as readily 
as she had consented to give away strips of 
territory or to grant concessions to other 
powers—acceding to the request in each case 


with a stately generosity that scorned to 


haggle about trifles. Her people to-day 
sneer at her former indifference as the result 
of ignorance rather than the outcome of a 
lofty policy. Confessedly temporary and 
tentative, that first convention permitted the 
United States “to regulate, limit, or suspend 
the coming of Chinese laborers,’ but a 
proviso was annexed apparently to save 
Chinese dignity, to the effect that ‘They may 
not absolutely prohibit it.” 

By 1894, the anti-Chinese party had grown 
so powerful that nothing would satisfy 
them short of absolute exclusion. A new 
convention was signed by which China 
abandoned the saving clause and allowed 
her laborers to be shut out forever, merely 
making an exception in favor of certain 
classes of her people, and engaging that the 
articles then agreed on should be subject to 
revision after the lapse of ten years. 


A DEMAND FOR ALTERED TREATIES 


The sands had run out; and it was time to 
renew, to alter, or to denounce the convention 
last year. The draft of a new treaty was 
submitted with a view to obtaining more 
favorable terms, and providing against the 
hardships experienced in coming to this 
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country by all classes except those armed 
with diplomatic credentials. It was rejected 
and counter proposals were offered which 
made the exclusion articles more stringent 
than before. Hence the boycott. Its object 
is to bring such pressure to bear as to sccure 
proper treatment for the privileged classes, 
rather than to exact the admission of 
coolies. 

In the pending negotiations, Sir Chentung 
Liang, a clever graduate of Yale, has not 
shown himself so easy to hoodwink as were 
his predecessors. Add to this that thousands 
of wide-awake readers of newspapers have 
been watching proceedings with an interest 
heightened by a growing sense of national 
solidarity and we have a phalanx through 
which insult and injury cannot pass unchal- 
lenged. It is unnecessary to suppose that the 
Chinese authorities have given their people 
a hint to agitate; for the lettered gentry and 
the leaders of mercantile enterprises are more 
vigilant and more sensitive than their highest 
mandarins. This boycott is essentially a 
popular demonstration, but it is not without 
the countenance and sympathy, open or 
secret, of all officials high or low. 

To appreciate the motives that led to it, 
we must know what its leaders think of the 
treatment of their countrymen by the United 
States. Here is an extract from a circular 
of the general committee which is spread 
broadcast from the seacoast to the centre. 
It says: 

“In ten years the 300,000 Chinese in the United 
States have shrunk to less than 100,000. Formerly 
they only shut out laborers; this time every one who 
is not a banker is called a laborer. Does not that 
mean that they intend to prohibit us all? Formerly 
a student going to America had only to obtain a 
certificate ‘from a consul. Now when a steamer 
arrives he is not allowed to land, but must go into 
a dark, filthy building and stay ten or fifteen days, 
after which he is taken before a judge and tried. Is 
not this like the treatment meted out to robbers? 
If he makes the least misstatement he is expelled. 
He is examined by a physician; and even if he has 
no disease, the physician will say that he has and 
expel him. 

‘‘Formerly this examination was limited to ar- 
rivals in America. Now, however, they send a 
doctor to Hongkong. He holds up a bamboo and 
makes every one try to jump over it. If they fail, 
he pronounces them sick. If their eyes are the 
least little bit red, he says they are diseased. Thus 
they are utterly cut off from going. The vety 
memory of these things stirs one’s wrath. The 
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mere speaking of this treaty makes us heartsick. 
We have taken this action solely because this year 
(1904) the treaty closes.”’ 

They mean and they say elsewhere that they 
tabooed American trade to compel our 
Government to grant more favorable condi- 
tions in a new treaty. 


THE DOOR CLOSED AGAINST STUDENTS 


The picture has not been overdrawn. It 
might be corroborated by the testimony of 
hundreds of foreign witnesses. I cite but one. 
An army chaplain in the Northwest told me 
of two men, both sons of Christians, who 
wished to pursue their studies in some 
American college. Shut up in a noisome 
shed one of them fell sick and was removed 
to the hospital. The other obtained leave 
to visit his sick companion and they both 
escaped to Canada, whence they made their 
way back to China. Is it strange that while 
Japan is training an army of Chinese students 
eight thousand strong, scarcely half a dozen 
filter through to our universities? Who can 
tell how much we thus lose in our Oriental 
prestige ? 

That the boycotters thus emphasize the 
hardships of students bespeaks our sympathy. 
The outrages to which other classes are sub- 
jected are also dwelt on, but I forbear to 
enter into the harrowing details. If man- 
darins and people felt no resentment for such 
treatment, should we not brand them as 
wanting alike in humanity and patriotism? 

When I was taking leave of Viceroy Chang, 
with whom I have spent the past three years, 
his chief adviser handed me a letter begging 
me to plead the cause of his countrymen with 
the President of the United States. It 
expresses not merely the sentiments of the 
Viceroy of Central China, but of all the high 
functionaries of the Empire—whatever they 
may say to the contrary. This document 
having been placed in the hands of the 
President, it is here inserted for the informa- 
tion of the American people. 


Translation of a letter requesting good offices 
on behalf of the laboring and mercantile classes 
of China : 

To tHE Hon. Dr. Martin, 

Sir: During the last three years we have often 
exchanged views on the subject of education and 
other topics of the day; and to me it is a joy to reflect 
that no discordant note has ever marred our inter- 
course, 
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In view of your learning and your long residence 
of forty years at our capital, besides fifteen years in 
other parts of:China, you are regarded by us with 
profound respect. When we hear your words we 
ponder them and treasure them up as things not to 
be forgotten. It is by your scholarship and by your 
personal character that you have been able to asso- 
ciate with the officers and scholars of the Central 
Empire in harmony like this. 

Now, sir, there is a matter which we wish to bring 
to your attention, a matter that calls for the efforts 
of wise men like yourself. I refer to the exclusion 
of Chinese laborers. It affects our mercantile as 
well as our laboring population very deeply.. 

We beg you to bear in mind your fifty-five years 
sojourn in China and to speak a good word on our 
behalf to the President of the United States, so as 
to secure the welfare of both classes. 

If through your persuasion the prohibitory regu- 
lations should be withdrawn, the gratitude of our 
Chinese people will know no bounds. Your fifty- 
five years of devotion to the good of China will have 
a fitting consummation.in one day’s achievement; 
and your name will be handed down to coming gen- 
erations. 

Being old friends, I write as frankly as if we were 
speaking face to face. 

(Signed.) Lianc Tine Fen, 
Director of the Normal College for the Two Prov- 
inces, Intendent of Circuit (Taotai), etc., etc. 

Wuchang, July 8, 1905. 


REAL MEANING OF THE BOYCOTT 


This boyaott is a portentous sign of the 
awakening of a great people whose interest 
and feelings are not to be trifled with. It 
required hard blows oft repeated to rouse the 
sleeping giant. But he is no longer indifferent 
to the opinion of the world or to the treatment 
that he receives at the hands of other nations. 

No account of this wonderful awakening 
can fail to recognize the agency of Chang, 
the Viceroy of Central China. A senior opti- 
mus in the ancient classic, his conversion to 
the new school of thought was accomplished 
by the victory of Japan ten years ago. 
Scarcely had the smoke of the battle cleared 
away when he wrote for his subordinates a 
book of instructions entitled ‘‘ Education, 
China’s Only Hope.”” Laid before the Throne 
it had, along with Kang, not a little share 
in impelling the young Emperor to enter on 
that precipitate career of reform which caused 
his downfall. Distributed by Imperial com- 
mand, it also prepared the way for reform 
on a national scale. 

He has Japanese drill masters to train his 
troops, if necessary, to resist Japan, and he 
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has had experts in the arts from America, 
Great Britain, and Germany to prepare his 
people for a commercial conflict with the great 
nations of the West. The banks of the 
river in front of his capital, Wuchang, are 
lined for miles with cotton mills, hempworks, 
silk filatures, glassworks, iron foundries and 
powder mills, whose high chimneys proclaim 
the coming war. When China can supply 
her own markets, foreign steamers will cease 
to ascend the Yangtsekiang. 

If this sort of progress is not altogether 
welcome to our merchants and manufacturers, 
let them console themselves with the reflection 
that progress creates new wants; and just as 
Great Britain continues to be our best 
customer, so will a renovated China (and 
Japan, too, notwithstanding temporary fluct- 
uations open to us a future market of untold 
possibilities. 

SPREAD OF THE NEW IDEAS 


Going within the walls, we are struck by 
the great number of fine school houses in 
foreign stvle that rise above the huts of the 
natives. Our clever Viceroy knows that 
the industrial arts have their root in science 
and that science must be taught in schools. 


He thus proclaims from the housetops his 


gospel of the new education. He has em- 
bodied it in a book of rhymes, which are sung 
by his soldiers to the beat of the drum and 
committed to memory by all the school 
children in a population of fifty millions. 
The following are some of his sounding periods: 

We pride ourselves on our antiquity 

But foreign nations ridicule our weakness. 

Knowledge is power. 

What but their newly acquired knowledge 

Enabled the Japanese to gain the victory 
over us 

And win for themselves a place 

Among the great powers of the earth? 

Over against their three small islands 

Have we not a vast territory with four 
hundred millions? 

If we of the yellow race learn to stand 
together 

Where is the nation that will dare to molest 
us? 

The Empress Dowager and all her grandees 
have become converts to Chang’s new gospel. 
Not merely has she reénacted the Emperor’s 
ordinance for the establishment of graded 
schools in all the provinces—ousting the idols 
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and using their temples for want of houses— 
she has cut down the annual expenses of her 
theatrical troupe to one-third and devoted 
the other two-thirds to the erection of school- 
houses. She has taken a still more revolution- 
ary step in abolishing the old tests (polished 
essays and jingling verse) and ordering that 
the highest degrees shall be conferred on 
students of the new - universities. China 
will thus have millions of her brightest 
intellects competing in every line of scientific 
study and investigation. 


THE TRANSFORMATION WILL GO ON 


The question again recurs, Is the boycott 
to be taken as a sign of reaction? It might 
be if America were the only country engaged 
in schooling the Celestials, or if progress were 
exclusively an American product. They have 
indeed banished our text-books, but so thor- 
oughly are the social centres permeated with 
the spirit of progress that the great trans- 
formation must go on, even though, to our dis- 
grace, we may be omitted from the programme. 

The emblem of China is her great river. 
Its course is interrupted by many a cataract 
and many a refluent eddy, yet it moves on- 
ward to the sea. She may not be able to 
dispense with the produce of our fields and our 
looms, but nevertheless American influence 
has suffered a blow from which it will not 
soon recover. 

In taking leave of my mandarin friends at 
a parting banquet given me by the Viceroy, I 
exhorted them not to allow a petty grievance 
to make them forgetful of the great benefits 
which they owe to the United States—particu- 
larly their neutrality in the recent war, and 
their escape from dismemberment after the 
Boxer uprising. 

That Japan has had any agency in instigat- 
ing the boycott I do not believe; but without 
doubt she will reap where we have sown. 
Under her hegemony, China may be trusted 
to advance with rapid strides, the more 
rapid as the Japanese are a kindred people and 
exemplify the reforms which they advocate. 
There is no reason to fear that they will 
exert any sinister influence, but they can 
hardly be expected to abdicate their suprem- 
acy in our favor. To maintain our influence 
in the one and regain it in the other, it 1s 
indispensable that we make justice and 
humanity conspicuous in our dealing with 
both empires. 
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of books upon which one man had 

worked three weeks and another five. 
They had attempted to balance the entries 
made from cash book, journal, and other 
auxiliary books, and had fallen into errors 
made in the original entries. I asked for 
receipts, orders, bills, and other original 
data. A confused mass of papers was brought 
to me. Receipts and other important data 
were on cards, manila paper, parts of en- 
velopes, and other scraps. I looked at the 
heap in amazement. But I began picking up 
one piece after another and laying them 
aside in classified order. When the data 
were thus arranged the rest was easy. 
Correct forms and systematic handling of 
them remedied the difficulty. 

Forms should be short and comprehensive, 
printed so as to require the minimum of 
writing. Color schemes should be employed, 
so that the color of a card shows what it 
contains. Forms can advantageously be used 
in series, one following another in regular 
sequence. They are time savers and, con- 
sequently, cost savers. They should be 
pigeon-holed where they can easily be reached, 
and the different kinds should be labeled. 

Often ledgers and journals with ordinary 
tuling can have a number of other lines 
added ; and a trial can be made of them to see 
if they will not add to the clearness of the 
accounts. The headings and lines can be 
made with a pen. If the result is satisfactory 
tuled records can then be made. Indeed it is 
not difficult to draft forms of any character. 
In preparing forms for accounting, a separate 
column must be ruled for the date of the 


| WAS once called upon to balance a set 


PROPER RECORD FORMS FOR EVERY BUSINESS 


BY 
EUGENE SHINN 





transaction to be recorded, another for name, 
article, or quantity, and others for the date 
when received, the original cost, charges in 
addition to cost, and any other data bearing 
on manufacture or purchase. Against these 
items must be placed the date of sale, the 
person or house to whom the sale is made, the 
araount of the sales, the profit, and any other 
data that may seem advisable. The moral 
effect upon a staff of employees of finding that 
they must use regularly printed forms is 
excellent. Almost any business man who 
looks into his own business with a little more 
care than usual will find that there is some 
part of which he would like a little more 
complete record. A little drafting and experi- 
menting will often show him the way to get it. 

The petty cashier of a large electric light 
plant I once investigated was also petty 
cashier of an auxiliary street railway com- 
pany. I found two petty cash accounts, one 
of $100 and one of $200. I was not auditing 
the accounts of the street railway company, 
but I demanded the petty cash accounts of 
both concerns. The cashier objected to 
giving me the petty cash of the street railway 
company, but, under pressure, he yielded. 
I found that nearly one hundred dollars had 
been advanced to employees from the two 
funds against the rules of the company. 
If I had examined one account at a time, 
doubtlss I should have found each one 
correct. I could cite other examples of bad 
results coming from failures to make proper 
accountings of similar funds. 

No business can be conducted at its maxi- 
mum of efficiency unless every operation, 
every expense, and every asset be recorded 
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in some form easy to understand. A careful 
business man or business house-will even see 
that an accurate and independent record is 
kept of fixtures, furniture, machinery and all 
other loose articles. This should show the 
date of purchase, the house from which the 
articles were purchased, the value, and any 
other desirable data. The record and the bills 
paid for such articles should be systematically 
filed for reference in a fire-proof safe, as a 
precaution against loss by fire. 

Another important record is the index of 
customers or accounts. I have found by 


“GOING THROUGH THE SHOP” 


experience that the most effective system in 
large cities is to index by street numbers 
instead of alphabetically as is most frequently 
done. In a large establishment having many 
salesmen a large proportion of the names in an 
alphabetical list are likely to be misspelled, 
Street numbers are surer, safer, and easier 
to refer to. The streets should be arranged 
alphabetically in directory ,style, and guide 
cards showing the advance in street numbers 
should be inserted in the file elevated above 
the ordinary cards. Number tooo Fifth 
Avenue, for example, can be found instantly. 


“GOING THROUGH THE SHOP” 


WO men were discussing ways of keep- 

ing informed about one’s business 
through weekly and daily statements. The 
older man said: “I have found no one 
thing quite so fruitful of direct and good 
results as what I call ‘going through the 
shop.’ For years I have made it a rule 
to make a journey every day through every 
department of our business. As we have 
more than half a hundred different, well-de- 
fined sections, and several thousand em 
ployees, I found it at first a task of consider- 
able magnitude; but I learned more about 
the conduct of the business, I came to know 
more of the characteristics of the men, I 
saved more losses, I started better methods, 
and I helped along the great struggle for 
efficiency more than I had ever been abie to 
do before in twenty years of experience. 
At first,” said the merchant, “I found it 
practically impossible to visit more than a 
half dozen departments in the two or three 
hours that I could devote to my journey 
through the shop. I became involved in 
discussing things with the heads of depart- 
ments, and my progress was extremely slow. 
Gradually the process seemed to settle down; 
the men came to be more accustomed to me 
and I to them. If I were delayed by im- 
portant questions in one department, I 
deferred other questions for a later day. 
I found, too, that as I learned the trick, I 
could dispatch business more quickly by 
going through a department than I could talk- 
ing face to face with a department manager 
in my own office. His records, or his stocks, 
or his men were at hand for quick analysis. I 
can now go through the entire establishment 


in from two to three hours, and frequently 
I have made the journey twice a day.”’ 

The younger man undertook to make 
some inquiries to find out if this plan of a 
“journey through the shop” was generally 
followed. He was fortunate in making the 
acquaintance of one of those very rare peo- 
ple—a business genius—a man with a large 
heart, with a gentle manner, and with the 
intuition of a woman. This man, less than 
forty years old, who sells, at retail, goods 
to the amount of about $40,000,000 a year, 
has about 7,000 or more people working 
for him, and yet he finds time every day 
to go through the acres of buildings that 
he controls and to take luncheon in com- 
pany with a few thousand of his own 
employees in the -shop dining room. 
Before he began in the forenoon, he 
had had the summary of the previous day’s 
business analyzed and put before him, even 
to a daily profit and loss account. As he 
admitted, this daily record was not perfect, 
but it clearly indicated the direction of any . 
department, as well as the business itself. 
Usually two or three people accompanied him, 
either special assistants or partners, or even 
visitors whom he cared to take into his con- 
fidence. He seemed not to be hurried or 
strenuous; he spoke to few heads f depart- 
ments and they did not stop him unless they 
had something important to say; but his hand 
was on the pulse of the enterprise that he 
commanded. These daily journeys, to00, 
helped his men. If they had anything worth 
suggesting, they knew their opportunity and , 
availed themselves of it while the work was 
going on under their eyes. 





